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THE AUTHORS OF “PIONEER FAMILIES OF 
MISSOURI” 


BY W. W. ELWANG 


Until quite recently my interest in genealogical lore was 
meager enough. A confirmed democrat and proletarian, I 
hold to the conviction that what a man does here and now 
is of more commanding importance than what his ancestors 
were and did in the distant past, perhaps as robber barons 
on land or buccaneers upon the seven seas. I have never, 
therefore, tried to trace even my own ancestry, chiefly per- 
haps because I feared to come across too many bars-sinister 
to explain but not to excuse my own lack of achievement. 
However, when I became associated some years ago with the 
Missouri Store Company in Columbia, Missouri, as manager 
of its Fine and Rare Book Department, my attention was 
quickly attracted to an extensive and persistent demand 
from all over the country for books of genealogy and, in Mis- 
souri, my native state, for copies especially of Pioneer Families _ 
of Missouri, by Bryan and Rose. And when, in the routine 
of business, I sought to supply the demands of patrons for the 
latter work, my surprise was great to learn that it was an 
almost impossible task to find a copy. The book proved to be 
a “‘rare’’ one indeed, and the price asked for the very few 
that came out of hiding from time to time was high. My 
interest gradually increased and I began almost subcon- 
sciously to speculate about the origin of this mysterious book, 
about its authors, where and when they were born, married, 
and died, and what else they might have done in the making 
of books or other things. When, more recently, Lucas Brothers 
began to plan a photographic reproduction of the book in a 
de luxe edition, it became imperative to translate this rather 
vague interest into biographical and historical data. 


Here again my astonishment was great. Like most of 
the copies of their book, the authors themselves seemed to 
have entirely disappeared. Those from whom information 
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was sought, such as old newspaper men, county historians, 
collectors of Missouriana, historical societies, knew nothing. 
But gradually, by means of diligent correspondence, for most 
of which I am deeply indebted to my good friend, Mr. Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, the able Secretary of the State Historical 
Society, slight clues were picked up here and there and pieced 
together, until we were finally led to Nevada, Missouri, 
where we found, to our great astonishment and greater 
gratification, Mr. William Smith Bryan himself, one of the 
co-authors of Pioneer Families and its financial sponsor, 
living within two and one-half blocks of where Mr. R. E. 
Lucas was born, hale and hearty in his eighty-ninth year, 
and still deeply immersed in literary labors. In the latter 
part of May, Mr. Lucas and I visited Mr. Bryan in his home 
and spent a delightful hour talking with or rather listening 
to him while he discoursed about Pioneer Families and 
other interesting things. Our problem was solved. 

Mr. Bryan generously says that Robert Rose was respon- 
sible for the germinal idea of Pioneer Families, but adds that 
the idea appealed to him also. Rose seems to have been a 
good-natured fellow with a roving disposition. He had a 
habit of riding about the country-side on horseback, with a 
pair of saddle-bags as his only impedimenta and subsisting 
mainly upon the generous hospitality of the people. During 
these perambulations he took great delight in quizzing as 
many persons as possible, particularly the “old-timers,” 
about their ancestry, the early days in Missouri, and the 
customs and adventures of those ruggedly individualistic and 
often dangerous days. The gleanings from such more or less 
fortuitous interviews he jotted down briefly on such scraps of 
paper as came to hand, which he then thrust higgledy-piggledy 
into the saddlebags. When he had accumulated a large 
quantity of such notes the brilliant idea seems to have come 
to him to make a book of them. As Mr. Bryan jestingly 
puts it, “by some unfortunate accident he located” him and 
laid the proposition before him. Mr. Bryan was favorably 
impressed and agreed to furnish the necessary funds, while 
Rose continued his itineraries and supplied sufficient ‘“‘copy”’ 
for a book, in the meanwhile cherishing a secret, but as it 
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proved, a forlorn hope that the sale of the book would make 
him rich. The more or less inchoate matter thus collected 
and hoarded in the saddlebags was from time to time turned 
over to Mr. Bryan to be sifted, arranged, written up, and 
finally printed and published. That first and only edition 
numbered 500 copies, and fell still-born from the press. About 
200 copies were bound and either sold at $2.50 or given away, 
the remaining sheets were disposed of as so much waste paper. 
But though the material reward for the two years of labor and 
the expense upon the book was nil, it is not too much to say 
that the achievement otherwise was monumental and in- 
valuable. If the task had not been undertaken precisely at 
that time, and in the informal manner in which it was carried 
out, the data now preserved on its pages would never have 
been collected at all. During 1874-1876 many “old timers,” 
both men and women, were yet alive, four-score years and 
more of age, with still vivid recollections of the time when 
forests were felled, crops were planted and harvested under 
the guns of hostile Indians. These “old timers” passed away 
soon afterward, and with their passing their invaluable per- 
sonal experiences of the early days in Missouri would have 
been lost beyond recovery had not our roving Rose garnered 
them on scraps of paper in his saddlebags. 


Of Robert Rose’s career before and after he “located” 
Mr. Bryan, deplorably little is known. For a few months 
after the publication of Pioneer Families he tried peddling the 
book in the region which he had combed for its contents. 
This proved a deep disappointment, and he died in dire 
poverty soon afterward, probably in 1877, and about 62 years 
of age. He lies buried in an unknown grave somewhere in 
Montgomery County. Could there be a more vivid illustra- 
tion of what is sometimes spoken of as the irony of history, 
that so little can be said about the man whose unremunerated 
job it was to rescue thousands of his fellows from oblivion? 
Happily, it is now quite otherwise with Mr. Bryan, of whom 
a fairly complete genealogy and life-sketch can be set down, 
the latter supplied partly by himself, the former partly secured 
from other sources. 
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William Smith Bryan is a descendant of a notable family 
the history of which, in America, goes back to 1615, when 
another William Smith Bryan landed on these shores from 
Ireland. It appears that he had aroused the hostility of 
the British government by a too ardent Irish patriotism 
and had been deported as a rebellious subject. At this 
time this Bryan was supposed to be the only living lineal 
descendant of Brian Borou, one of the half mythical kings of 
the Emerald Isle. It is recorded that he had quite a number 
of children, eleven in fact, but the record of only one, Francis, 
has come down to us. Francis accompanied his father to 
America and in due time himself became the father of two 
sons, Morgan and William S., who were born in Denmark, 
whither their father had fled after an unsuccessful return 
to Ireland to retrieve his hereditary title and estate. His son 
Morgan, by some turn of Fortune’s wheel, became a standard 
bearer for William of Orange and was present at the battle 
of the Boyne. He came to Pennsylvania in 1695 and married 
Martha Strode, whom he had met on the ship which brought 
him over. Their children were Joseph, Samuel, James, 
John, Morgan, Eleanor, Mary, William, Thomas, and Sarah. 
James married Mary Austin, of Southeast Missouri, of the 
family after whom Austin, Texas, is named. Their son 
Jonathon settled on Femme Osage creek in St. Charles 
County in 1800. His son Elijah married Lydia Anne Mc- 
Clenny and became the father of our W. S. Bryan, co-author 
and principal sponsor of Pioneer Families of Missouri. 

William Smith Bryan was born on a farm near Augusta, 
St. Charles County, on January 8, 1846. He was educated 
at home by two sisters, who were school teachers. Later he 
graduated from Stewart’s Commercial College in St. Louis. 
On November 25, 1875, he married Nancy Mildred North. 
The fruits of this union were two daughters and a son. 

In 1865 Mr. Bryan went to Council Grove, Kansas, 
where he learned to set type in the printing office of his brother 
James, who was then editing and publishing a small weekly 
paper. The next year he returned to his native state and 
established the St. Charles News in company with Joseph 
H. and William A. Pereau, whose family had settled in 
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Missouri during the Spanish regime. Having sold the 
News in 1873, he became for a short time editor of and con- 
tributor to a literary publication in St. Joseph. During 
1873-1875 he was the editor and publisher of the Montgomery, 
Missouri, Standard. In 1880 he established the Historical 
Publishing Company in St. Louis, with branches in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, Toronto, Chicago, and other im- 
portant cities. The depression of 1893-1896 put an end to 
this enterprise which, previously, had been remarkably suc- 
cessful. In 1898 Mr. Bryan edited the Mississippi Valley 
Democrat of St. Louis. In 1906 he became the editor of the 
United Editors Encyclopedia and an assistant editor of the 
Encyclopedia Americana. 

Mr. Bryan is the author, among other works, of Foot- 
prints of the World’s History (1893), America’s War for 
Humanity (1898), Our Islands and Their People (1900). He 
also completed eight volumes of Ridpath’s History of the 
United States which were left unfinished when that author 
was overtaken by death. In like manner he completed the 
last three volumes of that historian’s Universal History. He 
is now engaged on a book to be called Episodes in the Life of 
Daniel Boone, which he hopes will see the light of day in the 
near future. 
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MISSOURI SLAVERY, 1861-1865 
BY EARL J. NELSON 


Before the first gun of the Civil war had been fired there 
were many persons in Missouri who were debating the effect 
that secession would have upon slave property. Some felt 
that secession would make of the neighboring free states a 
Canadian haven for runaway slaves; some felt that slave 
values would immediately depreciate; and others felt that the 
bringing into existence of a free trade southern confederacy 
would be the ruin of the profitable hemp industry and would 
thus destroy the economic profitableness of slavery in one 
branch of its use in the State.! Colonel William F. Switzler 
warned, “Mark our word for it! Secession in Missouri is 
practical abolition. Try it when you may, or whether with 
good reason or with bad, a dissolution of the bonds which 
binds us to the Union is the abolition of slavery in the State.’’? 
A Kansas senator, Senator Lane, predicted that the “institu- 
tion would perish with the march of the Federal Armies.’’* 

What actually happened to slavery during the four years 
of war is not, however, well known, and this is the subject of 
consideration in this paper. 

In considering what happened, first, a brief survey will 
be made of the efforts of the civil authorities to solve the 
problem; second, the general attitude of the military will be 
traced; and third, a detailed analysis will be made of what 
actually happened to slavery itself, such as the effect of the 
war upon numbers, escapes, and prices. 


THE CHANGING POLITICAL STATUS OF SLAVERY DURING THE WAR 


Until the beginning of .1863, slavery, as a political issue, 
had been confined between a laissez faire policy and an im- 
mediate emancipation policy. It had been the tendency of 


1Missouri Republican, January 10, 1861, and February 10, 1861; Jefferson 
Daily Inquirer, January 10, 1861; Missouri Democrat, January 25, 1861. 

2Missouri Statesman, February 1, 1861. 

*O ficial Records of the War of the Rebellion, Series I, Vol. III, p.516. Here- 
after referred to as Official Records. 
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the Conservative element, as represented by the State Con- 
vention and personified by Governor Gamble, to leave the 
matter alone and to concentrate its efforts on winning the 
war. On the other side, were the ones who looked to im- 
mediate emancipation. They were the “outs” as far as the 
Convention was concerned but they were very much “in” 
as far as the State Legislature was concerned. The results 
of the election of 1862 had decided that. This faction until 
that time had followed the national administration in advocat- 
ing compensated emancipation. 

With the results of the election of 1862 as a definite 
indication of the will of the qualified voters and with the 
immediate emancipationists clamoring for the Legislature or 
for a new State Convention to take definite action on the 
slavery question, the Conservatives of the old Convention 
saw that, if they expected to have a hand in the matter at 
all, they had better act while they were yet in a position to 
use their influence. A new session of the old State Conven- 
tion—the Convention that had been elected early in 1861— 
was called and on July 1, 1863, a scheme of gradual emancipa- 
tion was adopted. The ordinance provided, in addition to 
the gradual scheme, that after its passage no slaves in the 
State were to be subject to state, county, or municipal tax.‘ 

But the Radicals could not be soothed in this manner. 
In the next General Assembly, which met on November 10, 
1863, they put through a measure which provided for the 
calling of a new constitutional convention. This convention 
was to consider among other matters “ist. Such amend- 
ments to the constitution of the State as may be by them 
deemed necessary for the emancipation of slaves.’ 

In the fall election of 1864, a majority of the voters 
declared in favor of a constitutional convention. On January 
6, 1865, as provided for in the creative act, the Convention 
assembled in Saint Louis. The emancipation question was 
speedily disposed of. On January 11, 1865, by a vote of 60 
to 4, an amendment to the Constitution was passed which 





‘Journal of the Missouri State Convention, 1863, Appendix, p. 4. Adopted 
by a vote of 51 to 30. 


5Session Laws, 22d General Assembly, Adj. Sess., 1863-64, pp. 24-26. 
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provided, “that hereafter, in the State there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except in punishment of 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted; and 
all persons held to service or labor as slaves are hereby de- 
clared free.’”* This amendment went into effect on the same 
day by proclamation of Governor Fletcher. Thus Missouri 
freed her slaves before the ratification of the 13th Amendment. 


ACTS OF THE MILITARY AFFECTING SLAVERY 


Slavery was not only a problem for the civil authorities, 
it was also a problem for the military. In the early days of 
the war matters merely drifted as no definite policy had been 
worked out. 

On August 30, 1861, General Fremont declared the slaves 
“of all persons in the State of Missouri who shall take up arms 
against the United States, or who shall be directly proven to 
have taken an active part with their enemies in the field,” 
freemen.’ This was an unwise as well as arash move. Aside 
from creating excitement and alarm in the State, the proclama- 
tion had no immediate effect on slave property and since this 
declaration was not in harmony with the national policy of 
the time, President Lincoln rescinded the order before it 
had time to be effective.® 

But later in the year (November 20, 1861) the military 
began defining its position. In General Orders No. 3 the 
beginning was made. ‘“‘It has been represented that important 
information respecting the number and condition of our 
forces is conveyed to the enemy by means of fugitive slaves 
who are admitted within our lines. In order to remedy this 
evil, it is decided that no such persons be hereafter permitted 
to enter the lines of any camp or any force on the march, 
and that any now within such lines be immediately excluded 
therefrom.’”® 


® Journal of the Missouri State Convention, 1865, pp. 25-26. Those who voted 
against the amendment were Switzler of Boone, Gilbert of Platte, Morton of 
Clay, and Harris of Callaway. 
70 ficial Records, Series I, Vol. III, p. 467. 
87bid. Series I, Vol. III, pp. 485-86. Rescinded on September 11. 
*Tbid. Series I, Vol. VIII, p. 370. General Orders No. 3 issued by General 
Halleck of Saint Louis. 
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On December 26, 1861, General Halleck elaborated upon 
these orders. “The object of these orders is to prevent any 
person in the army from acting in the capacity of negro- 
catchers or negro-stealer. The relation between the slave 
and his master or pretended master is not a matter to be 
determined by military officers. . . . . .This matter in 
all cases must be decided by the civil authorities. One object 
in keeping fugitive slaves out of our camp is to keep clear of 
all such questions.’”!® 


This order was not always complied with because there 
were many soldiers, both officers and enlisted men, who had 
no sympathy whatever with the institution and did not care 
one iota whether the master was loyal or not. In their minds 
a slave owner had no rights that they were bound to respect. 
Saint Louis headquarters had to propose drastic measures 
for dealing with disobedience. On January 30, 1862, the 
Commanding General directed one commander to “look 
through all the companies of your command and if any 
runaway negro slave be found there that you put the com- 
manding officer of the company having such negro in arrest 
and prefer charges against him.’' On February 14, 1862, a 
General Order to this effect was addressed to all ‘‘com- 
manders of districts, divisions, brigades, and posts, in the 
State of Missouri... . . .’! Again, on February 22, 
1862, another General Order was issued directing that all 
orders that had been issued in the department in regard to 
“the stealing and concealment of slaves must be strictly 
enforced. It does not belong to the military to decide upon 
the relation of master and slave. Such questions must be 
settled by the civil courts. No fugitive slave will, therefore, 
be admitted within our lines or camp, except when specially 
ordered by the general commanding.”"* 


107bid. Series I, Vol. VIII, p. 465. General Halleck to General Asboth 
of Rolla. 


Uzbid. Series II, Vol. I, p. 804. 
27bid. Series I, Vol. VIII, pp. 555-556. General Orders No. 37. 
W7bid. Series I, Vol. VIII, p. 564. General Orders No. 46. 
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By an act of Congress of March 13, 1862, the military 
was prohibited from using its forces for the purpose of return- 
ing fugitive slaves." 

The policy of 1863 rested primarily upon General Orders 
No. 3, dated November 20, 1861. While permission was 
granted to General Ewing of Kansas City to use his forces to 
escort out of certain counties such negroes “‘as were slaves of 
persons engaged in rebellion on or since 17th July, 1862,’"* the 
general course pursued was in harmony with instructions 
which President Lincoln sent to General Schofield on October 
1, 1863. These instructions stated “allow no part of the 
military under your command to be engaged in either return- 
ing fugitive slaves or in forcing or enticing slaves from their 
homes, and, so far as practicable, enforce the same forbear- 
ance upon the people.’’® 


This year brought on new responsibilities for the military. 
In August, after much agitation and after encountering much 
opposition, the enlistment of slaves of rebels was initiated in 
Missouri.” But many felt that not only should the slaves of 
rebels be enlisted but also those of loyalists. Soon November 
14, 1863, under General Orders No. 135 such provisions were 
made. Each loyal owner was to be compensated “not to 
exceed $300” for each of his slaves that enlisted. All negroes 
enlisted were to be sent to Saint Louis.'* The enlistment of 
colored men did not move forward as rapidly as its proponents 
had hoped. By February 19, 1864, only about 3,700 had 
enlisted,!® and the total enlistments for the war amounted 
to only 8,344.° 

Logically, the question might be asked, what were the 
pros and cons of the negro enlistment question in Missouri? 
First, what were the factors favorable to negro enlistment? 
(1) Every negro enlisted meant one less Missourian to be 
drafted; (2) it offered a fair compensation to loyal owners for 


M7bid. Series II, Vol. I, p. 810. 

\67bid. Series I, Vol. XXII, Part II, p. 450. 

wJbid. Series I, Vol. XXII, Part II, p. 586. 

11]bid. Series II], Vol. III, pp. 1034-1036. 
18Missouri Democrat, November 16, 1863. 

19Missouri Democrat (Tri-weekly), February 19, 1864. 
20 ficial Records, Series III, Vol. VI, p. 1270. 
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their property; (3) it moved the negro away from his home 
community; (4) it relieved rebel masters of one of their means 
of support; and (5) slave property was ‘‘skedaddling”’ any- 
way. Against this, what were the factors unfavorable to 
negro enlistment? (1) Shortage of labor made loyal masters 
dubious about parting with their slaves even if the tenure of 
this type of property was doubtful; (2) only the prime stock 
of slaves could be used and the refuse was left at home; (3) 
there was a feeling that putting a negro in uniform put him 
on the same level with the whites; and (4) the Conservatives 
of Missouri were only lukewarm in regard to the policy. 

In March, 1864, the military prohibited negro exporta- 
tion from the state, since “Missouri, for the coming year, 
needs all the slaves and other labor she has within her border.’”! 
By May, owing to the congregating of negroes in towns, the 
problem had become one of forcing the idle negro to go to 
work. “We cannot permit them to remain in idleness and 
crime. We must not return them to their masters nor en- 
courage them to leave their homes, but we must insist upon 
industry, sobriety, and virtue: let them understand that work 
they must.”’ 

While it was the general policy of the military to keep as 
far away from the slave problem as possible and let the civil 
authorities handle it, often there was a wide gulf between the 
general policy and what actually took place. One com- 
mander stated that his slaves from southwest Missouri had 
come to his camp and that they would remain with him until 
he could “provide for their comfort and safety.’** Another 
stated that there were negroes in his camp and that he felt 
that some were fugitives, but that he did not want to “take 
so serious a responsibility as to decide arbitrarily in the 
absence of direct evidence that they are such.”’ Besides, his 
private feelings revolted against sending these negroes out of 
camp since it would inflict hardship on both the negroes and 
the officers whose servants they were. General Orders No. 


17bid. Series I, Vol. XXXIV, Part II, p. 477. Genera] Orders No. 35. 
27bid. Series I, Vol. XXXIV, p. 93 


%7bid. Series II, Vol. I, p. 781, Lt. Col. John 8S. Phelps to Col. Dodge of 
Rolla, December 2, 1861. 


“bid. Series I, Vol. VIII, pp. 451-452. December 19, 1861. 
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37 were issued as a result of some unit commanders allowing 
slaves to attach themselves to their marching columns.* One 
unit commander was informed by higher authority that he 
would gain more reputation as a military man if he would 
“give more attention to . . . . legitimate business and less 
to runaway slaves. . . .”% In March, 1863, General Curtis 
cautioned a commander not to interfere with slaves of loyal 
owners.””_ Briefly, this is the story of the general policy in 
operation. It is surprising that the military kept as free from 
the controversy as it did. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON NUMBER OF SLAVES 


Now that the action of the civil authorities and the action 
of the military have been traced, let us see what actually 
happened to slavery itself. In the first place, there was not 
such wholesale “‘skedaddling” of the property at the beginning 
of the war as might have been expected. The State Auditor’s 
report shows that there were 111,940 slaves taxed in Missouri 
in 1860. No statistics are available by which to determine 
how many of these slaves left the State in the early days of 
the war.?* It appears, however, that in this period the largest 
stream out of the State was that directed southward by 
frightened slave owners. Colonel Switzler, a man in sym- 
pathy with slave owners but not with secession, says that, 
“There can be no question that since the inauguration of 
secession in Missouri, a large number of slaves have been 
carried out of the state to Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas and many more would have gone could their 
owners have felt themselves safe in attempting to get them 
away.’*® From available statistics it appears that there 
were less than 5,000 taken south by their masters.*° 


%7bid. Series I, Vol. VIII, pp. 555-556. February, 1862. Missouri 
Statesman, February 21, 1862. Slaves attached themselves in Boone county. 


*%O ficial Records, Series I, Vol. XIII, p. 767. October, 1862. 
“Ibid. Series I, Vol. XXII, Part II, pp. 134-135. 
*8House Journal, 21st General Assembly, 1860-61, Appendix, pp. 66-72. 


Statistics for Bates and Monroe counties are not included, because these 
counties did not report to the State Auditor. 


2°Missouri Statesman, October 25, 1861. 
*°This estimate is based on the Auditor's Report. 
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In the latter part of the year chaotic conditions in the 
southwest made slave property in that section insecure 
(especially that of Union men). George R. Smith, says that 
after the battle of Wilson’s Creek ‘‘Slaves were fleeing from 
their masters;’*' and the Missouri Democrai states that the 
a . recent flight from some of the troubled counties of 
the State have [sic.] amounted almost to a stampede.” 
Aside from this the exodus resolved itself into scattered cases 
of runaways and the proportion of those who went to those 
who remained was so small as to be almost insignificant. 
Yet it should be stated that the course of events promoted 
insecurity and insecurity affected values. But when it is 
taken into consideration that internal warfare raged in Mis- 
souri and that a large number of troops were brought into the 
State who were hostile to slavery it is surprising that a larger 
number of slaves did not leave their masters. 


The year 1862 presented about the same picture of slaves 
running away as the latter part of 1861 had witnessed. In- 
dividuals and families left from various parts of the State 
but there was no wholesale depopulation of any section.* 


The Auditor’s Report of 1863 shows that there were 
73,811 slaves taxed in that year. Only 66 counties reported. 
But by comparing the number of slaves that these counties 
had in 1863 to the number that they had in 1860 it appears 
that the decrease amounted to less than 20 per cent. The 
following table shows that the western and northern counties 


suffered the greatest losses while the eastern counties suffered 
least.*4 


3!Harding, 8S. B., Life of George R. Smith, p. 323. 
32 Missouri Democrat (Tri-weekly), September 9, 1861. 
33 Missouri Democrat, June 13, 1862. 


“The statistics for the years 1860 to 1863 were taken from the Auditor's 
Reports. The number of slaves given is the number which was taxed. Only 
those counties were listed that reported every year to the State Auditor . The 
statistics for 1864 were taken from the State Census Returns. The percentage 


column gives the per cent of increase or decrease in slave population between 
1860 and 1863. 
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Jefferson........ 
OS ee 


WESTERN 
CounNTIES 


Caldwell........ 
Ee 


NORTHERN 
CounrtIESs 


Putnam........ 


CENTRAL 
CounTIES 
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1860 1861 1862 1863 1864 PER 
FREE SLAVE’ CENT. 
188 147 183 177 23 131 2% dec. 
83 96 70 74 75 47 10% dec. 
430 436 445 426 41 113 1%dec. 
2.360 2,562 2,564 2,541 1,172 ..... 7% ine. 
2,472 2,361 2,344 2,141 656 1,273 13% dec. 
708 682 698 727 42 174 2% inc. 
4 a>, > at oS er ore 
1,619 1,587 1,374 1,386 as 14% dec 
1,862 1,915 1,885 1,890 416 752 1% inc. 
583 566 566 516 87 356 11% dec. 
3,967 3,634 3,568 2,952 7,628 1,785 25% dec. 
963 962 958 971 79 697 1% inc. 
19,026 17,742 18,092 17,603 13,804 5,328 7% dec. 
293 201 196 199 71 78 32% dec. 
3,069 2,975 2,318 2,361 ee 23% dec. 
2,350 2,085 1,698 1,814 elie 22% dec. 
5,712 5,261 4,212 4,374 1,258 78 23% dec. 
79 83 55 77 arene 2% dec 
60 58 54 62 12 46 3% inc 
400 386 380 366 7 222 8%dec 
233 343 243 204 22 11 12% dec. 
26 12 16 12 22 1 54% dec. 
21 16 19 15 60 14 28% dec. 
135 129 139 102 eee 24% dec. 
31 26 28 27 = 23 13% dec. 
94 89 90 85 2 18 9% dec. 
1,079 1,142 1,024 950 202 335 12% dec. 
4,338 4,218 4,365 4,346 ..... 2,265 2% dec. 
837 779 841 758 22 1,150 9% dec. 
5,457 5,519 5,063 4,236 ..... 3,942 22% dec. 
464 524 494 509 a 9% inc. 
537 528 492 451 30 357 16% dec. 





i 
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CENTRAL 1860 1861 1862 1863 1864 PER 

CounTIES FREE SLAVE CENT. 
ee 586 578 558 576 295 261 2% dec. 
Moniteau....... 900 629 633 609 132 352 32% dec. 
ee 250 268 262 256 I Sees 2% ine. 
ee ee mae ae i ere 10% dec. 
Readsish....... 2,299 2,532 3.477 3,50 1,05 ...... 11% ine. 





17,467 17,380 16,632 15,817 2,060 8,327 9% dec. 


Some of the heavy slaveholding counties had suffered 
severely while neighboring counties had suffered only small 
losses. For instance, Pike county on the Mississippi river 
had lost less than 1 per cent while Ralls and Marion had lost 
14 per cent and 13 per cent respectively. In the interior, 
while Boone county had lost 2 per cent, Callaway and Howard 
had each lost 22 per cent. But these statistics only tell the 
story for the beginning of the year 1863. 

By the time spring had begun, the exodus started. Slaves 
left the State in droves. On April 9, the Kansas City Journal 
of Commerce states, “The negroes are constantly streaming 
through our streets in squads of from five to one hundred.”* 
Again, on April 21, the same paper tells of ‘‘a procession of 
six wagons, one carriage, five horsemen and _ ten footmen 
passing through Kansas City on April 20. Each wagon con- 
tained from ten to twelve persons—the whole numbering 
from eighty-five to ninety self-emancipated ‘chattels’.... 
Each family had a heterogeneous collection of household 
furniture, shotguns, clothing, etc., in their wagons, and all 
appeared well supplied with the necessaries of life.”’® 

The Radical mouthpiece stated that “‘All over the State 
slaves are making themselves scarce in a manner by no means 
agreeable to those having investments in them.’*’? And so 
on runs the story. They not only “skedaddled” themselves, 
but also appropriated wagons, teams, household goods, and 
provisions of every sort from their masters. The movement 
which started in the spring continued until late fall. As the 


% Kansas City Journal of Commerce, April 9, 1863. 


%7bid. April 21, 1863. Quoted by Missouri Democrat (Tri-weekly) 
April 27, 1863. 


87Missouri Democrat (D), April 29, 1863. 
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movement gained momentum many slave owners, no doubt 
fearful of the loss of wagons, and other property, set their 
slaves free and helped them on their way.** 

The slaves themselves were deciding the question of 
immediate or gradual emancipation. Legislators and politi- 
cians could argue in the abstract on the matter, but to the 
slave a few miles travel and free territory was something very 
concrete and something there need be no argument about. 
No doubt the gradual emancipation act of July 1, 1863, 
added impetus to the slave exodus. 

It is dufficult to say, with any accuracy, just how many 
slaves had left the state by the beginning of 1864. Since 
they were no longer taxed, the numbers no longer appeared 
in the Auditor’s Report. The Census Returns for the year 
indicate that there were not more than 22,000 slaves in the 
State and that the total number of negroes did not reach 
60,000. Nearly one-sixth of this negro population resided in 
Saint Louis. The rest were distributed throughout the State 
with the tendency for former heavy slaveholding sections to 
yet have a rather large black population. So it appears that 
from about the middle of 1863 to the end of 1864 there had 
been a considerable exodus. Where had they gone? About 
one-seventh had gone into the army; possibly as many as 
10,000 had gone into Kansas; * a smaller number had gone 


into Illinois; Iowa received a few; and some had been taken 
south. 


EFFECT OF WAR ON VALUE OF SLAVES 


But the story dealing only with the exodus is not a 
complete account of what happened to this class of property. 
Prices were very materially affected. In 1860, prime male 
slaves sold for about $1,300 and females for about $1,000.*° 
With this as a basis, a survey of sale prices for the war period 
will reveal what happened. 


38Missouri Statesman, September 18, 1863. Missouri Democrat (Daily), 
September 25, 1863, and September 28 quoting from Platte County Sentinel, 
September 4, 1863. 

*°The Negro population of Kansas in 1860 was 816, in 1865 it was 12,909. 

‘Trexler, Harrison A., ‘‘Value and Sale of the Missouri Slave,”’ in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (Jan., 1914), p. 71. 
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On January 1, 1861, at Columbia, Missouri, negro men 
were hired at from $125 to $170 per year; women from $40 to 
$80. ‘‘Very few were offered for sale; fewer than known for 
many years.’’ One woman, age 18, sold for $830; a boy of 11 
for $740; and another boy of 12 years for $700." 

At a sheriff's sale in Fulton on August 30, 1862, a woman, 
aged 33 years, and three children brought $575; a girl of 13 
years, $395; and a girl of 9, $305.50." Later in the year, at 


‘a Sale in Platte county, “....a ‘good’ negro woman and child 


sold for $230. Two years ago they would probably have not 
brought less than $1,200.’ 

On March 12, 1863, at a sale in Jackson county a negro 
girl, aged 13 years, sold for $123. ‘Two years ago would 
have brought from $400 to $600.’4 At Columbia on March 
24, 1863, at a sale under execution, slaves sold as follows: 


Man and wife, aged 63 and 55..................... $175 
Man, wife, and two children, 50, 38, 3 and 9 months.. $510 
Bes MP os ono cv 4 55 9 wh 0 oa eae ee $410 
Woman and three children, 21, 5, 3 and 8 months..... $660 
PIII sce vie vescse = nxn Gases ex eees $425 
=< i, eer ere ere $300 
Gilg coo Shs bade daw an ence cee keeke $445 
<i v's dd eae Op ema eeeen $312 
EE I 6 se bos cose pa thse ea edwee awe $322 


Boy, aged 16 years 


“Were not very likely or valuable—sold for cash.”” On 
June 18 at a trustee sale in Columbia slaves sold as follows: 


I 5 odie sone dR ois CR ee $330 
NINE 25 carom Ruhon, Abs roe Ae es Soe a eee $260 
pe ee ers eee ry eee ne Shs $221 
Woman and two children, 25, 4, and 6 months....... $362 
I oo 0 54 4b eRdenehae ea eee teed $189 
NUN 5 0.6 xa pew edava axes bees s¥edepaeeen ee $131 


{1 Missouri Statesman, January 11, 1861. 

*27bid., November 12, 1863. Quoting the Fulton Telegraph. 

437bid., November 14, 1862. Quoting the Weston Missouri Sentinel. 
*4Missouri Democrat (Daily), March 16, 1863. 

45 Missouri Statesman, March 27, 1863. 

“7did., June 19, 1863. 
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“Before Secession was inaugurated the man (26).... would 
have brought more than the whole eight sold for.” On 
October 16, at a sale at Paris, Missouri, the following prices 
were received :” 


NS vache oe hebad knee hada Kacke bs $100 
EEE, ORE OP Le $100 
Boy, aged 22 years (a blacksmith).................. $220 
“The time has been when this list of negroes would have sold 
for $2,500 to $3,000.” 

At Columbia on January 1, 1864, at an estate sale, the 
following prices were received :** 


EE Ee Pee ee Pe ey $250 
EE PE CO ee ey ee $200 
EEO PE Te $312 
EE Ee eee eee $86 
Woman and three children, 30, 6,4 and1........... $505 
Crass os wane Saree a ea eae ae $170 
PEELE PET TET eee es $150 


At a sheriff’s sale in the same place on January 25, 1864, 
slaves sold as follows :*° 


eke end wv.g-ik gia ihe de VOR Yaak ee ee $132 
I 56 sie ator 'S an'e: sh giaad Wve w Mad ele el Aaa ee 80 
SR iis Le en ot nid ge ge ae bak sees a awe 150 
I Ga Solis hte ee haat cde dis siaelala make aera 208 
Ge. oh nnd ntin hey oes 60boe Rake CERES RN 135 
I 6a taihnd wx 2 alee ade ROMIo Rad wed EOD 140 
I ical Bic sal ieh evi ae Gini a att win ete Gnome cine tem 101 
Rh ca aks ee dy sh oobekes bh tens hen eaesasee 70 
ay wWes abe bk Gob a Reet 8 See Re 51 
RE a Visits 54a cikcnd +0 ENS ean SE On DAKE ORR EET 43 
RE ha ood cg nl ca ies Ake eral iniin Signi Pe OR aE 101 
Woman and child, 40 and 18 months................ 106 
ohio, <, Scitva: bar Sree Aa tesa ys nd Sl Ww eo A EM 125 
oc oo oS ou Uavees nce bieke Sk oe Ee 150 
EE ee ey eee ee eee eee 140 


47Missouri Democrat (Daily), October 21, 1863. Quoting Paris Mercury. 
‘8Missouri Statesman, January 8, 1864. 
“*History of Boone County (1882), p. 435. 
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Wes 06 Ge 2 CN oon os 6 hh Re ew: 170 
MRS oth 62 oro OR ce ea ie 85 
WN IE SA nce Shins ke Roa dea Re a 135 
ON, Whe sis shed sw haeic Sas oer ne 93 
sii Cra daw thence ith acdsee $2,080.50 


At an estate sale in Howard county on February 1, slaves 
sold as follows :5° 


I 26a on 5. vig; Bae Seon ee $140 
I x ac o'uh 4. al’. wd wid Gee en i aan es a 100 
Ey 6b bids s <2 bkd eee eek Ce 211 
LIS 5 Ac. 5k:su ws Gor 6s grid iets beeen Baca ak oe ea 48.50 
| Se ena ee e Rds We wa eae eC) 200 
I ire: a's dans dace are mane eens a 174.50 
Rene ee ee UNP A SD he ener ee 78.25 


At a sheriff’s sale in Chariton county in March, 1864, 
the following prices were received 


Man, 26> women, 22: and cutie... ..{ 2.6..08. ceeds $310 
RRR RIES Sarita 9 yt Sn ai Meee PRL 115 
("ERS cs eh Ree ae LRN Pe SST NRPS CA LUE Betas! 250 
TPWROMMON CONN WRT oso 55k ne a cee cet era ae we 296 

In April at a sale in Lincoln county slaves sold as follows :* 
ey NR GE BR sos oie 3a ea eee eee $101 
ER ar rie eee aon ee Mee ey ge SR ao ee 100 
ES + ste ba eatag si ee eee. deere ebweeurrieae 101 
GES io aibads be vebalincsls lve ioe ee 65 


From these sale prices it can be seen that there was a 
marked decline in slave prices down to the middle of 1863, 
and at that time the bottom fell out of the market. How- 
ever, the prices of 1864 are surprising, for by that time it was 
a well known fact that the institution was doomed, yet, as 
the sales indicate, there were men who were willing to wager 
that they could get more than $100 of work out of a “likely” 
negro. 





°Missouri Statesman, February 12, 1864. 
51 Missouri Statesman, March 4, 1864. 
"7bid., April 8, 1864. 
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When a contemporary on December 2, 1864, said that 
“Slavery is practically extinct in Missouri” and that he 
“doubted whether there is a single slave in the State who is 
today a slave against his or her will. The institution is 
dead,”’ he spoke the truth.®* 

The legal burial of the institution on January 11, 1865, 
was but a formality, for as a system of labor it had ceased to 
have any value, and even in many cases had become a liability, 
by the middle of 1864. 


537 bid., December 2, 1864. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF FICTION ON THE 
MISSOURI FRONTIER (1830-1860) 


BY CARLE BROOKS SPOTTS 


SECOND ARTICLE 


CHAPTER 1—Continued 


IV 


The Missouri Gazette sold school books in St. Lovis as 
early as 1808, but no regular book store seems to have existed 
before 1820. In this year a book and stationery house was 
opened. Some information about the book trade may be 
learned from the occasional advertisements of the book stores 
appearing in the newspapers. 


Annuals, or gift books, seem to have been popular early.” 
The St. Louis Beacon, January 6, 1830, carried an advertise- 
ment of five American annuals: The Atlantic Souvenir, The 
Talisman, The Token, The Pearl, and Friendship’s Offering, 
with the comment: “In literary merit, and in beauty of 
embellishment, it is believed that these native Americans 
excel their elder sisters, and are not surpassed in loveliness 
by their fair cousins of the ‘Queen of Isles’."”. On February 
3, 1830, the same paper carried a list of eight English annuals. 
Similar lists may be found in other papers.“ 


The Western Examiner (St. Louis), organ of freethinkers, 
had for sale ‘‘a general assortment of Liberal Books, com- 
prising works of Taylor, Voltaire, D’Holbach, Palmer, Volney, 
Paine, Lawrence, Shelley, Dr. Cooper, Owen, Wright, Knowl- 


‘SHouck, History of Missouri, Vol. 3, p. 73. 

‘The first American annual was the Atlantic Souvenir issued in Phila- 
delphia for the year 1826; the first in the West was The Western Souvenir, 
edited by James Hall at Cincinnati for the year 1830. ‘‘Frederick Faxon has 
listed nearly two thousand different annuals and gift books in English during 
the period [preceding the Civil war], more than half of them in America.” 
Fred Lewis Pattee, The Development of the American Short Story (N. Y., 1923), 
p. 32. 


‘7See, for example, the Boonville Observer, Jan. 7, March 11, and Nov. 26, 
1845. 
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ton, Kneeland, and many others.’’** As would be expected, 
all sorts of books were available in St. Louis, including such 
travel books as Irving’s A Tour on the Prairies, Lafayette’s 
Tour in America and Alexander de Tocqueville’s Democracy 
in America. 


It is somewhat surprising to find so many books of high 
quality in the more remote settlements. Fayette, for ex- 
ample, the small settlement near Franklin and Boonville, 
was not without opportunity for book purchases as early as 
1829. In fact, this opportunity existed for most of the villages 
in central and western Missouri, for the Missouri Intelligencer, 
which carried the book announcements, had agents at this 
time in fifteen different villages and post offices extending as 
as far west as Liberty, Missouri.” 

Of seventy-one books advertised by the local grocery, 
dry-goods, and book store (and these were only part of the 
stock) almost half were from the best of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century writers. The periodical essay was 
well represented by two volumes of the Spectator, four of the 
Rambler, and probably, among “‘Goldsmith’s Works’’ which 
were advertised, many of his essays. Shakespeare’s plays 
were available as were Milton’s Paradise Lost and Homer’s 
Odyssey. Other volumes of poetry listed were by Byron (who 
seems to have been a favorite), Moore, Pope, Scott, Gold- 
smith, and Young. Fiction available included Tom Jones, 
Roderick Random, The Mysteries of Udolpho, The Vicar of 
Wakefield, Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, Arabian Nights, 
Waverley, and seven other volumes of ‘‘Scott’s Works,” 
probably including both fiction and poetry.®° 

The fact that few American books appear in such lists 
is not surprising when one remembers that English books 
could be reprinted in America without payment to the au- 
thors. In the United States in 1820 less than one-third of the 
total book trade of two and one-half million dollars was in 
books written by Americans. Probably a still smaller per- 
centage of literary works were so produced. The proportion of 


“The Western Examiner, Dec., 1834, and following issues. 
49See the June 20, 1829, issue, where a list of agents and collectors is given. 
5°Missouri Intelligencer, June 19, 1829. 
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American books, however, rose rapidly. By 1830 forty per 
cent of the book trade was in American books and by 1856 
eighty per cent.® 


Another example of the books available is seen in the 
advertisement of the Boonville Book Store, E. Hart, proprietor, 
the ‘‘only regular Book Store west of St. Louis in this State.’ 
Besides a hundred or more school books, there were listed 
books on medicine, agriculture, history, theology, household 
hints, morals, fiction, poetry, as well as gazetteers, encyclo- 
pedias, Bibles, and albums. The poetry in this instance was 
of higher quality than the fiction. Under the title ‘‘Ele- 
gantly Bound Books” we find listed, ‘“‘The Lady of the Lake 
with splendid illustrations, The Poems of Ossian, Thomson’s 
Seasons, Milton’s Poetical Works,’’ as well as volumes of 
Burns, Beranger, Campbell, Cowper, Gray and a half-dozen 
anthologies of poetry. In less elegant bindings, presumably, 
are the poetical volumes of Elizabeth Barrett, Moore, Words- 
worth, and Southey. 


V 


The first newspaper printed west of the Mississippi was 
the Missouri Gazette. It appeared in St. Louis on July 12, 
1808, and was published by Joseph Charless, an Irishman, 
who, after publishing experience in Philadelphia and at 
Lexington, Kentucky, arrived at St. Louis in 1808. The 
paper was printed on a piece of foolscap, eight by twelve 
inches, and sold for three dollars cash or four dollars in mer- 
chandise.** There were 174 subscribers at its beginning and 
by 1815 in a town of two thousand, ‘“‘five hundred genuine 
patrons” who received the paper every week.® 


“Review of Trtiber’s Guide to American Literature (London, 1859), in the 
North American Review, Vol. 92 (Jan., 1861), pp. 156-158. 


82 Boonville Observer, Nov. 26, 1845. 
S7bid., Jan. 7, 1845. 


“Dorothy Grace Brown, Early St. Louis Newspapers, 1808-1850, St. 
Louis, 1931, pp. 1-3 (M. A. thesis, University of Missouri). 


5} Missouri Gazette, June 17, 1815. 
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In May, 1815, the second St. Louis paper, the Western 
Journal, was established. The great Missouri senator, 
Thomas Hart Benton, was connected with its founding. 
Four years later the first country newspaper was established 
at Franklin.5” It was called the Missouri Intelligencer and 
Boon’s Lick Advertiser. Others throughout the State followed 
rapidly: The Missouri Herald, Jackson, 1819; The Missourian, 
St. Charles, 1820; the Correspondent and Record, Ste. Gene- 
vieve, 1821; the Missouri Gazette, St. Charles, 1823; and the 
Jeffersonian, Jefferson City, 1825.5* By 1850 the fifty-four 
newspapers of the State, five of which were dailies, were dis- 
tributed in all sections except the Missouri Ozarks.*® A 
decade later there were 148 newspapers, fifteen of which were 
dailies. The rapid increase is attributed to the demand for 
news arising from the border troubles and the political condi- 
tion of the State preceding the Civil war.*° 


The news of the early papers was largely national and 
international rather than local, and was, of course, received 
long after the events chronicled had occurred. Political news 
predominated. Campaign speeches and letters and congres- 
sional speeches and reports were given at length. When 
Congress was in session most of the paper was devoted to its 


‘Typical of many frontier papers in its rapid changes of name, The Western 
Journal became The Western Emigrant (May, 1817), the St. Louis Enquirer 
(1818), and finally expired as the Beacon about 1832. (Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
“Early Missouri Book and Pamphlet Imprints, 1808-1830,"" in American Book 
Collector, Feb., 1932, p. 97.) 

5’Today there stands in an open field near the north end of the bridge 
across the Missouri river at Boonville a monument which reads, ‘‘500 feet west 
of this spot is the site where stood the building in Franklin in which was pub- 
lished The Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser by Nathaniel 
Patten and Benjamin Holiday....’’ Laid out in 1817, the town of Franklin 
had within four years a population of from twelve hundred to fifteen hundred. 
“It had a public square of two acres and streets eighty-seven feet wide."’ (E. W. 
Stephens, Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 13, July, 1919, pp. 362-363.) A 
group of citizens of culture assembled there. Within ten years the town had 
been washed away completely by the Missouri river. The Intelligencer con- 
tinued its life in Fayette (1826-1830) and in Columbia (1830-1835). (Ibid., 
pp. 361ff.) 

58Walter Williams and Floyd Calvin Shoemaker, Missouri, Mother of the 
West (Chicago and N. Y., 5 vols., 1930), Vol. 2, p. 560. 

5°9Kansas City did not have a paper, however, until 1851 when The Kansas 
City Ledger was published for a short time by R. V. Kennedy. The Kansas 
Journal became the first daily in Kansas City in 1858. (Encyclopedia of the 
History of Missouri, edited by Howard L. Conard, (N. Y., Louisville, and St. 
Louis, 1901, 6 vols.), Vol. 4, p. 56 ff. 

Williams and Shoemaker, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 560-563. 
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doings. The editorials were, in general, strongly partisan 
and often violent in their denunciation of opposing papers. 
A surprising amount of literary material appeared in the 
papers. Almost all of them devoted space to local verse. 
Poetry from the more prominent eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century English poets was reproduced. Didactic 
poetry and nature lyrics were rather common. Long and 
stately political verse in the manner of Dryden or Pope, and 
satirizing politicians of the day or rabble democracy, is 
occasionally found. Local subjects seem, however, in less 
demand than foreign. In the introduction to a poem on 
“The Ague’”’ explanation is made that the executors thought 
to sell the verse “in ballads to pay his [the writer’s] funeral 
expenses, but I assured them they were very much out of 
their reckoning, unless they could make it appear that he 
was an European, and had laid the scenes in his native country. 
This they believed was not the fact as his name was Jonas 
Cuting.”*! Besides the poetry some space is devoted to 
narratives of personal experiences in the West. Short stories 
are frequent and serial stories running through a half-dozen 
issues are occasionally found. Most of the fiction appeared 
anonymously or was reprinted, sometimes with credit, from 
magazines, newspapers, and annuals. Sermons, essays, and 
anecdotes are also plentiful in the early newspapers. 


«1 Missouri Inteligencer Oct. 1 1822. The mock eighteenth century diction 
and local color give the poem interest The meter and part of the scene are 
suggestive of Whittier’s ‘‘Snow Bound," published forty-four years later. 

As some lean swain at early dawn 

Is brushing dews from grassy lawn 

To husband up his bacon flock 

And gather home the milkmaid’s stock 

In groping through autumnal fog, 

Without his usual drink of grog, 

A painful yawn his muscles draw, 

Projecting out his upper jaw 

While chills run up and down his spine, 

To indicate that bark and wine 

Must swell the list of human ills 

And follow up cathartic pills. 

Proboscis next the cold assails 

And blue are thumb and finger nails 

He shakes and runs and runs and shakes 

Till at his fireside, where hoe cakes 

A circle form around the hearth, 

While drowsy urchins strew the earth 
And shut their sire from genial heat, 
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To indicate the sort of literary material furnished the 
public by the better newspapers we may take the Boonville 
Observer for 1845. Among other poems we find several long 
political satires in heroic couplet; an ‘“‘Ode to Time;” G. P. 
Morris’s ‘To the Memory of the Past;” and Amelia B. 
Welby’s “The Pilgrim’s Rock,” the last two from the Snow- 
flake, an annual for 1846. 

At least two of the short stories are also from an annual, 
the Mayflower. One is J. H. Ingram’s ‘‘Annette, the Heiress. . 
a Tale of the Late War;” the other, an unsigned story, ‘“The 
Smuggler.” Other reprinted stories are ‘The Unknown 
Cavalier,” a Spanish story translated for the Buffalo Daily 
Post and ‘Frightened by a Gong,” a tall tale from the New 
Orleans Picayune. Both appeared anonymously. “The 
Pre-Emption Right” by “Solitaire” (John S. Robb of St. 
Louis) was taken from Neal’s Saturday Gazette. The printing 
of Captain Marryat’s “The Old Brown Coat, An American 
Story” probably resulted from the interest Marryat aroused 
by his tour through the West in 1838 and his A Diary in 
America published in Philadelphia in 1839. The first install- 
ment of a locally written novel, Ellen Moore: Or the Dis- 
appointed, was introduced rather brusquely by the editor: 
“To gratify the writer, we give place to the following, al- 
though it occupies, or will when concluded, more space than 
we can well spare.” No further installments appeared. 

As magazines arose the newspapers began to allot less 
space to literary materials. Some papers, however, gave 
literary emphasis to the Sunday editions™ or, after daily 
newspapers became common, the weekly editions. 

A large number of literary magazines were published in 
St. Louis after 1835. Most of them were too far in advance 


*2 Boonville Observer, Jan. 28, Dec. 16, Apr. 1, Nov. 18, and Nov. 25, 1845, 
respectively. 

%7bid., Nov. 4, Nov. 18, Dec. 9, Dec. 16, Nov. 11, Dec. 16, and March 4, 
1845, respectively. The Jarge amount of material copied from annuals and 
Eastern journals in this newspaper is not unusual. For example, the writer 
has counted fourteen different Eastern periodicals quoted in the Missouri 
Inteligencer during August, 1828, and there were at least six different annuals 
drawn from during the last month and a half of the same year. 

“The Sunday newspaper made its appearance in St. Louis, September 3, 
1848. The Republican was the pioneer. Despite protests, it was continued. 
(Scharf, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 913.) 
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of the taste of their readers or were too uninteresting to last 
more than a few months. A few held on longer by combining 
commercial or religious interests with literature. One of the 
earliest of the purely literary magazines was the Missouri 
Saturday News, which began January 6, 1838, and continued 
for slightly over one year. Its editors were two men closely 
associated with early Missouri journalism and literature, 
Alphonso Wetmore® and Charles Keemle. Keemle soon 
retired as joint-editor and the paper was continued for the 
rest of its short history by Alphonso and Leonidas Wetmore. 
It contained chapters from Captain Marryat’s then un- 
published novel, The Phantom Ship, considerable material 
from other magazines, and some original essays and short 
stories. 

Several other literary or semi-literary magazines may 
be given brief mention. Keemle’s Commercial Bulletin and 
Missouri Literary Register (1835- ?) contained about one- 
fourth literary material, much of it copied from other papers. 
The Western Mirror and Ladies Literary Gazette (1837) was 
edited? by Mrs. H. A. Ruggles. Although purely literary, it 





%See Chapter II. 


%Keemle was born in Philadelphia in 1800. He served an apprenticeship 
of seven years on the Norfolk Herald, and then made his way on foot from 
Baltimore to Vincennes, Indiana, where he was associated with Dillworth to 
put out the first number of the Indiana Sentinel. On August 2, 1817, he arrived 
in St. Louis and took charge of the Emigrant. During the winter of 1820-1821 
he was clerk with the American Fur Company on a trading expedition with the 
Kansas Indians. The next year he was selected as agent and clerk to accompany 
a group of fifty-three to the Rocky Mountains to trade with the Indians. On 
this journey he experienced many hardships. By the spring of 1823 the com- 
pany was reduced to forty-one men. After further Indian attacks Keemle 
led the survivors, about a score being left, back to St. Louis, where they arrived 
by the end of 1824. (Edwards and Hopewell, Edwards’ Great West, St. Louis, 
(1860), p. 171.) 

In the years that followed he was connected with the birth and death of a 
half-dozen other newspapers and literary journals. On December 24, 1824. 
he helped to found the Missouri Advocate at St. Charles; in August, 1825, he 
bought the St. Louis Enquirer from Duff Green. From 1827 to 1831 (See the 
Missouri Inteligencer, March 19, 1831), or possibly 1832 he edited the St. 
Louis Beacon; on May 18, 1835, he established the Commercial Bulletin and 
Missouri Literary Register: and after his experience on the Missouri Saturday 
News was associated with Joseph and Matthew Field on the Reveille (1844- 
1850). Late in life he accepted several political positions. Associated with 
important literary groups and the theatre, he seems to have written little of 
importance. He was possibly the ‘‘Dan Elkhorn’’ of the Reveille. (See also 
Brown, D. G., op. cit., pp. 39-46; Scharf, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 919-920; Encyclo- 
pedia of the History of Missouri, Vol. 4, pp. 160 ff; 566 ff.) 
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was not of high quality. The editor was “possibly the first 
woman in the West to undertake this kind of journalism.’ 
The paper later changed its name to The Western Mirror, 
Literary and Political Gazette.** The Western Journal (Janu- 
ary, 1848-October, 1851), edited by T. F. Risk and M. Tarver, 
published articles on general literature as well as on agri- 
culture and commerce. In 1851 Risk sold his interest to 
Henry Cobb and the name of the magazine was changed to 
the Western Journal and Civilian (1851-c. 1855). Edward 
Stagg contributed poetry and Henry Cobb wrote the literary 
articles and reviews. Many translations from the French and 
German appeared. Risk also edited two other general maga- 
zines for short periods. He was assisted by Thomas E. 
Garrett in conducting The Western Review, which ran for 
only a few numbers in 1852. Risk alone edited The Miscellany 
and Review, a fifty-six page magazine which ran from January 
to June, 1853. A few poems were reprinted in each issue. 
The essays were short and practical in purpose. Perhaps of 
most interest is the description given of Emerson and the 
review of a series of six lectures which he delivered in St. 
Louis in January, 1853.° The St. Louis Weekly Reveille 
(1844-1850) will be discussed in more detail in the next 
chapter. It is probably the most important literary magazine 
published in St. Louis before 1860. The Western Register 
(1849), The Valley of the Mississippi Illustrated (1841-1842), 
and The Western Literary Emporium (July, 1848-February, 
1849) contained some literary material. 


VI 


Although a volume of verse, Missouri Lays, by Angus 
Umphraville, was published in St. Louis as early as 1821, 
and a French ballad has been discovered that was inspired 
by an attack on St. Louis by Indians and Canadians in 1780,”° 





®7Rusk, op cit., Vol. I, p. 188. 

Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, Vol. 4, p. 397 ff. 

“The Miscellany and Review, Vol. I, p. 110. 

Jean Baptiste Trudeau's ‘‘Chanson de l’'anée du coup.” See William 
Primm’s ‘‘History of the ‘Chanson de l’anée du coup’,”’ taken from the Reveille 
for February 17, 1845, and edited by William Clark Breckenridge in Mo. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., Vol. 4, (1914), pp. 295-302. The verses, which were set to 
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few volumes of poetry were published by Missouri writers 
before 1860. Albert Pike had suggested themes in his ‘‘To 
the Poets of the West:” 


No themes for poetry! Behold 
The nameless Indian’s bleaching bones 


The glorious women of the West.” 


Yet Lewis F. Thomas in the preface to his volume of poems 
in 1842 could say truthfully: ‘‘A volume of poems from the 
west bank of the Mississippi (with the theme of its principal 
poem entirely Western) will, at least, be a novelty ....”” 
It was not, as the author believed, the first volume published 
west of the Mississippi, but it was, so far.as I have discovered, 
the second. 

Miss Brashear’s study of Missouri poets (which did not 
for the most part include St. Louis writers) revealed only 
one or two unimportant volumes before 1860.7* Only about a 
half-dozen other volumes of poetry were published before 
this date by writers who lived in St. Louis, a surprisingly 
small number when one considers the large amount of verse 
that appeared in the newspapers and magazines. The Missouri 
Gazette, for example, established a poet’s corner during the 
first year of its existence, and on August 17, 1808, printed 
a poetical tale two and one-half columns long. 

A comparison with other Western poets is offered in 
William T. Coggeshall’s The Poets and Poetry of the West 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1860). “It contains selections.... from 
the writings of ninety-seven men and fifty-five women, of 
whom sixty are, or at the time of their decease were, residents 


music, were ‘‘originally sung by the settlers, and in our own time [after 1843), 
by many descendants of the earlier residents.’"’ (John Canon O'Hanlon, Life 
and Scenery in Missouri, Reminiscences of a Missionary Priest, Dublin, 1890, 
p. 52.) 

The Western Examiner, St. Louis, Dec. 1, 1834. 

Inda, A Legend of the Lakes (St. Louis, 1842), Preface, p. vi. The italics 
are in the original, as elsewhere throughout this study, unless otherwise indi- 
cated. 

%M.M. Brashear, ‘‘Missouri Verse and Verse Writers," in Mo. Hist. 
Review, Vol. 18 (Apr., 1924), pp. 315-344. 
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of Ohio ....; three of Missouri....’’ The fact that all 
except eighteen of the list resided in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
or Kentucky, while the rest were about equally distributed 
over Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Kansas may be partly attributed to Coggeshall’s greater 
familiarity with the writers of the states farther east. We 
may conclude, however, that few of the writers for Missouri 
magazines and newspapers were known outside the State. 


In Missouri, as in other parts of the frontier, the tendency 
to treat ornate and unfamiliar subjects was strong. Little 
skill in versification is shown, and when the themes are 
Western, the poems are usually so encumbered with poetic 
diction as to make them appear incongruous. A less ambi- 
tions attempt, carried out simply and in a familiar field, 
would probably have resulted in a more artistic product. 


There probably also could be uncovered ballads and 
songs of the Creole voyageurs, and the boatmen, camp meeting 
songs, and similar folk verse. Miss Brashear has indicated 
that there are uncollected songs of the James boys and the 
Younger brothers, and especially commends “the epic of the 
‘Missouri Argonaut’,” Joe Bowers: 


My name it is Joe Bowers, 
And I’ve got a brother Ike; 
I am from old Missouri, 
And all the way from Pike. 


7% 


A few ballads have been collected, notably by Dr. H. M. 
Belden of the University of Missouri,”* and by the late William 
Clark Breckenridge.” 


“Preface, p. v., William S. Gallagher’s much weaker volume, Selection 
from the Poetical Literature of the West (Cincinnati, 1841), contained thirty- 
eight names, of which all except eight are included in Coggeshall’s volume. 

% Mo. Hist. Rev., Vol. 18 (Apr., 1924), p. 330. 

%See Jour. Amer. Folk Lore, Vol. 23 (Oct., 1910), pp. 429-431; Vol. 27, 
(July, 1914), pp. 289-303. 

™Unpublished, Mention of the collection is made in a Breckenridge letter 
on file in the State Historical Society Library at Columbia, Missouri. It is 


addressed to Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical Society, 
dated April 7, 1916. 
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VII 


Indicative also of the culture of a people is the theatre. 
Fortunately, the early years of the theatre in St. Louis have 
been so amply covered by Professor Rusk’® and more recently 
and still more fully by William G. B. Carson’ that only a 
few words by way of summary need be given here. Plays 
were produced in St. Louis, probably by amateurs, as early 
as January 6, 1815, when a comedy, The School of Authors, 
was given in the “Court house.” This one-story building was 
erected originally as a blacksmith shop, but because of its 
size, forty by eighty feet, it was used for other purposes.*® 
Strolling players arrived several years later®*' and by 1820 
theatrical productions were plentiful. Mr. Carson lists fifty- 
nine different titles for this year and some of the plays were 
given twice.** Some years of drought followed 1821, but after 
1826 the theatre seemed to have enjoyed steady progress. 

A glance at the titles shows, almost from the earliest 
years, such familiar names as Henry IV, Part I, The School 
for Scandal, Richard III, King Lear, Othello, Jane Shore, 
Venice Preserved, The Rivals, Macbeth, Catherine and Pe- 
truchio,®*®> The Merchant of Venice, and John Howard Payne’s 
Clari, which contains “Home, Sweet Home.’’** Shakespeare 
was the most popular playwright, about seventy productions 
of thirteen different plays having been given before 1840.% 
As in other parts of the frontier, his tragedies were more 
popular than his comedies.™ 

In general the plays given were of high literary value, 
although there were a number of lesser pieces, and usually a 


0p. cit., Vol. I, pp. 352-457. 

™The Theatre on the Frontier, The Early Years of the St. Louis Stage (Chi- 
cago, 1932). 

87 bid., pp. 1-16. 

®1For a discussion of the productions of strolling players and the reception 
of their productions in frontier towns see Constance Mayfield Rourke, American 
Humor, A Study of the National Character (N. Y., 1931), Chap. 4, “Strollers,” 
pp. 105-137. 

®Carson, op. cit., p. 319. 

Rusk (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 413), says that this title was invariably used for 
The Taming of the Shrew on the frontier and that it was ‘‘certainly sometimes, 
and probably always, the alteration of Garrick." 

Carson, op. cit., pp. 318-321. 

87 bid., p. 313; Rusk, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 413, note. 

Rourke, op. cit., p. 113. 
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short interlude or farce accompanied a more serious per- 
formance. Local plays featuring the frontier as well as other 
plays written by American authors were given little con- 
sideration. Only Cincinnati and Louisville outranked St. 
Louis in the number of plays given before 1840, according to 
Professor Rusk’s compilation.*7 Among the important actors 
and managers of the theatre were Sol Smith, N. M. Ludlow, 
and Joseph M. Field.** Thespian Hall, built at Boonville 
in 1853, was the first theatre west of St. Louis.®® 


870p. cit., Vol. I, p. 412. 

The autobiographical writings of both Smith and Ludlow give many 
incidents in connection with the St. Louis stage. See also Scharf, op. cit., 
Vol. I, pp. 959-988: Breckenridge, op. cit., p. 213. 

The Kansas City Star, Jan. 29, 1933. 


(To be Continued) 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF LEAD MINING IN 
MISSOURI 


BY RUBY JOHNSON SWARTZLOW 


SECOND ARTICLE 
THE FRENCH PERIOD (1700-1770)—Continued 


During the same month, August, 1717, the exclusive 
privileges of commerce in Louisiana and the right to work the 
mines were granted to an association at Paris named the 
Company of the West. This was a part of the scheme of 
John Law, who was a promoter of the company.!” 

The Company of the West was granted all the privileges 
which had been included in Crozat’s patents and in addition 
certain other rights and privileges. It was granted any mines 
or mining grounds, opened or discovered during its term of 
privilege, without paying any rents or proceeds whatever.'® 
The Company of the West was also given the right to sell 
and alienate the lands of its concession, at whatever price 
or rents they might fix. It was provided that the company 
could retain all the lands (which it had inhabited and im- 
proved during the period) after the term of twenty-five years 
had expired, on the condition that the lands should never be 
sold to any other persons than the subjects of France. 

The Company agreed that during the continuance of its 
charter it would bring six thousand white persons and three 
thousand negroes into the province. Such persons, however, 
were not to be brought from another colony without the 
consent of the governor of said colony. 

The Company of the West sent a colony of eight hundred 
men to Louisiana in 1718. Some of these settled at New 
Orleans and others formed the colony of the Natchez.'* 

The Company of the West sent out several exploring 
expeditions. One of these made the first journey into the 

11Journal of La Harpe, p. 51. 


187bid., p. 51. 
19Du Pratz, L., History of Louisiana, p. 20. 
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interior of what is now Missouri. The expedition was under- 
taken by Du Tisne in the summer of 1718 by order of Governor 
Bienville.2° A letter from Du Tisne, written from Kaskaskia 
to Bienville after the interior of Missouri had been explored, 
is dated November 22, 1719. He gave an account of his 
travels to the village of the Missouris by the river and to the 
village of the Osage Indians by land. Du Tisne described 
the country as beautiful and well wooded. He reported that 
at a distance of eighty leagues from the mouth of the Osage 
(the rivers emptying into the Missouri in this region were 
the Osage and the Blue) the villages of that nation were 
situated and in the neighborhood of these villages there were 
many lead mines. This is the first document that records a 
visit to what is now the southwestern lead district. Although 
reporting that the lead mines were abundant in this region, 
Du Tisne wrote that the Indians were unacquainted with 
the uses of it.” 

In 1719 John Law’s Mississippi Scheme was conceived. 
Many people on the continent invested their money with 
the object of opening rich mines in Louisiana, cultivating the 
soil, and carrying on the commerce of the nation of France. 
Du Pratz said that the rise of the Mississippi Scheme was 
due to the knowledge of the mines which had been discovered 
on the west side of the Mississippi near the Meramec River.” 
In order to exploit the mines of Louisiana (which were rumored 
to be primarily of gold and silver) several men supposed to 
be mining experts were sent out by the company on expedi- 
tions in search of mines. 

Sieur de Lochon was sent in 1719 to explore for minerals 
in the region of the Meramec, in search of a silver mine. 
Charlevoix wrote that Sieur de Lochon dug in a place and 
took up a large quantity of ore. He took a pound of this ore 
and after four days of smelting it produced two drams of 
silver, but, reported Charlevoix, ‘“‘some believed he added the 
silver himself.’ 


20With the return of La Motte Cadillac to the Continent Bienville was 
reappointed governor of the province of Louisiana. 

21 Journal of La Harpe, pp. 66, 67. 

2Du Pratz, L., History of Louisiana, p. 105. 
Charlevoix, F. X., Journal of a Voyage to North America, Vol. II, p. 203. 
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Charlevoix reported that two months later Lochon 
returned to this mineral region near the Meramec and ex- 
tracted fourteen pounds of very bad lead from two or three 
thousand weight of ore. Soon after this, he returned to 
France, disgusted with a labor that was so unprofitable. 


The expedition headed by Lochon was sent out during 
the time that Des Ursins was the intendant of the Illinois 
Country in 1719. The report of the visit to the mines was 
written by Des Ursins and has been translated from the 
French by Msgr. F. C. Holweck and published in the Missouri 
Historical Review.» The members of the party were: Des 
Ursins, Mr. Delisle, Mr. Lochon, Messrs. Bourdon and 
Texier with five of their slaves, six soldiers, one sergeant, two 
salt-makers, and five savages, two of whom had conducted 
the son of M. de La Mothe. 

In the letter Des Ursins wrote of the journey from Kas- 
kaskia, which took place in June, 1719, to the region of the 
lead deposits which La Motte had formerly visited. Des 
Ursins reported that the way to the mines was well beaten 
and that the savages had many holes from which they drew 
the lead ore. He wrote that the deposits were abundant, 
and should be worked, but advised that slaves be secured as 
laborers in the mines because he believed that the mining 
would not be profitable enough to pay Frenchmen the wages 
which they would demand. The report of Des Ursins was 
accompanied by samples of ore from the various holes which 
they had made.” 

Upon the failure of Lochon’s party to continue their 
efforts *” another explorer was sent by the company. This 
was a Spaniard, named Antoine, who had been taken in the 
siege of Pensacola and had later been a galley slave. He 
claimed to have been a miner in Mexico. The company gave 

*“Tbid., p. 203. 
**Rothensteiner, J. E., ‘Earliest History of Mine La Motte,” Mo. Hist. 
Rev., Vol. XX, No. 2, (Jan., 1926), pp. 205-207. 

*Rothensteiner, op. cit., pp. 205-207. 

27 according to the report of Des Ursins, the reason for the party returning 
was that they had ruined all of their tools. He also stated that all the melting 
pots had been left in New Orleans. It seems probable that one of the things 


contributing to the lack of success of Lochon was the fact that his equipment 
was inadequate. 
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him a good deal of money and supplies but his success was no 
more than that of Lochon. Charlevoix attributed his failure 
to the lack of knowledge of the construction of furnaces.?* 

After the failure of Lochon and Antoine, some miners 
were sent by the company under the direction of La Renau- 
diere, who had the name of a mining engineer. The following 
letter written by La Renaudiere is the most important docu- 
ment in regard to his explorations and gives a picture of 
Missouri as it was about 1720 and is quoted in this paper for 
that reason. The most serious of Renaudiere’s mining ventures 
were on the Negro Fork (now Big River) of the Meramec 
River in Washington County. The evidence that he worked 
mines in this region is substantiated by the wording in the 
grant of land made to Renault in 1723, in which the “cabanage 
de Renaudiere” is referred to. Renaudiere accompanied 
Bourgmont on his expedition for the purpose of building a 
fort on the Missouri River. The document quoted here was 
written on August 23, 1723, shortly before Renaudiere went 
on this expedition with Bourgmont. 


‘*Mr. la Renaudiere 
August 23, 1723 


Louisiana. Account of the mines of M. de la Motte, and M. Maramet, 
with the results which I have been able to reach from evidence which I 
have gathered from them. It is about 14 leagues from Kaskaskia to the 
mines of M. de la Motte. In order to reach them one must cross the 
Mississippi to the Saline, and the lead mines run a half league east to west 
and are about five or six paces in width. In some places the mineral is 
only one foot below the surface, as one begins to dig, going down to the 
rock, where pieces of lead weighing from 20 to 30 oz. may be found. The 
distance from the rock to the surface varies from seven to eight feet ac- 
cording to the spot that is opened. We have penetrated this rock about 
seven feet; the lead is disseminated in it. I worked it and found a little 
silver. In going further into the rock, it changes color. We found a quan- 
tity of stones of verdigris, which is a sure indication of the presence of 
copper, mingled with veins of lead, one-half a foot in thickness, by twenty 
feet in width. In certain places the mineral has been burnt by the fire 
from the center of the earth and is not worth melting. In locations where 
the veins are well-formed, the mineral is found to be good, and produces 
as much as from 40 to 50 per cent. One can extract, melt and refine about 
10,000 Ibs. per month, by the work of eight workmen, working steadily. 


*8Rothensteiner, op. cit., p. 203. 
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It can be delivered to the I|linois country, fourteen leagues distant, four by 
water and the rest by land. 


“The portage can be avoided by forming a settlement at the mines. 
In this way the lead might be shipped on a small river which passes the 
mine at a distance of one-fourth of a league, and falls into the Mississippi, 
reaching within twenty leagues of the Arkansas. 


“This river is navigable during the rainy season, and it takes only 
eight days to go in pirogues from the mine to the Arkansas. I have fol- 
lowed the bank of this river which is navigable for twenty leagues. From 
five to six thousand lbs. of lead may be carried in a pirogue. By this 
route, the distance from New Orleans to this mine is about the same as 
that to the Illinois country. This river is called the St. Francois. .... 
When they go to make lead, they carry with them only their weapons 
and ammunition. Two leagues from the lead mines on the Illinois road, 
there is a great mountain, where there are silver mines. Their wealth 
cannot be estimated, as they have not been opened. I dug in one spot, 
about one and one-half feet down. I made a little test and found a small 
amount of silver. On the other side of the St. Francois River a large num- 
ber of mountains may be seen the color of whose stone gives strong indica- 
tions of mineral wealth. 


‘The distance between the mines of Mr. de la Motte and those of de 
Maramet, is about fourteen leagues. They abound in woods, mountains, 
small prairies, creeks, and small rivers; these last mines are very rich in 
lead. They produce as much as 80 per cent; the mines have the same 
exposure to the wind as those owned by M. de la Motte, which are from 
East to West. I cannot tell exactly the size of the veins; there are some 
small ones which are in sort of grooves, from which you would, in one 
day, procure two thousand of mineral from a hole from four to five feet 
deep by fifteen in length; six men can operate three shafts, two at each 
shaft. In order to procure much mineral from these openings, they are 
like trenches, one must follow the veins which are found on the rock, 
which are about one foot thick, some are less; quantities of lead mineral, 
in stones which are not attached to the rock, are also to be found, the 
stones are to be found in the earth. I dug into three small mountains in 
the neighborhood of these mines and found much lead in several places. 


“The distance from the Illinois to the mines of Maramet is about 
thirty leagues by land, and from sixty to 70 by water, fifteen of which 
ascend the Mississippi and about 55 leagues in the River of Maramet 
from its mouth to the mines. This is very fine hunting country, it would 
be a good place for settlements, there are rivers in which fish abound, also 
turtles and a large number of water fowls. .. . . 


‘“«. . . If a settlement could be formed here upon which 30 negroes 
could be placed under the management of capable persons, a good living 
could easily be made in many ways, and approximately three hundred 
millions of lead per year. 
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‘. . . Sixteen leagues along this river [Meramec], there is another 
which comes from the West and is a little larger than the one followed 
to reach the mines of Maramet. There are also mines here; I found one 


of lead eight miles from the other river, a quarter of a mile from the water. 
’ 29 


Another party was organized in 1719 which proved 
more successful than any that had preceded it. It was under 
the leadership of Philip Francis Renault who was the son of 
Philip Renault, a noted iron founder at Consobre in France. 
Renault was the agent of the Company of St. Philips, an 
association of individuals which had been formed, under the 
patronage of the Western Company, for carrying on the 
mining business in the upper country of Louisiana and Illi- 
nois.*° 

Renault left France in 1719 with 200 artificers and 
miners. They carried with them tools and provisions for 
attempting mining operations. It is said that the very bricks 
for the smelting furnace were brought with them from France.* 


Writers have frequently reported that Renault’s party 
stopped at San Domingo and purchased 500 slaves and brought 
these slaves into the Illinois Country to serve as workers in 
the mines. This is improbable and Alvord in the Centennial 
History of Illinois has quoted population statistics which 
prove that it must have been a rumor based upon inaccurate 
facts.*2 However, Renault did bring miners with him and 
also some negro laborers and twenty-five negroes were sent 
to him each year, according to the provisions of the charter.** 


Renault arrived in New Orleans (which had been estab- 
lished in 1718) with his company of men in 1720 and they 
proceeded to Kaskaskia. Renault established the town of 
St. Philips, near Fort Chartres* and from this place sent out 


2°Rothensteiner, op. cit., pp. 208, 209. 

Schoolcraft, H. R., View of the Lead Mines, pp. 14, 15. 

314 brick with Renault’s name stamped on it was found on an old mining 
road near Mine La Motte sometime in the nineteenth century. See Billon’s 
Annals, Vol. I, p. 299. 

Alvord, C. W., The Illinois Country 1673-1818, Centennial History of 
Illinois, Vol. I, p. 202. 

%3Journal of La Harpe, p. 51. 

“Fort Chartres had been erected as the seat of government by Boisbriant 
in 1720 and was about fifteen miles north of Kaskaskia. 
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mining and exploring parties into the Illinois and Louisiana 
country. 


Although Renault sent out many exploring parties, he 
finally decided to concentrate his operations at the mining 
region on the Meramec River. The number and extent of his 
diggings attest to the seriousness of the venture. Renault 
soon came to the conclusion that the mineral wealth of Louisi- 
ana was not in the precious metals and turned his whole 
attention to lead mining. Any attempt to estimate the 
amount mined and smelted by Renault is futile but there is 
reason to believe that a considerable quantity was smelted 
and carried to the river by pack horses and then shipped to 
New Orleans and from there to France.* 


Grants of land were made to Renault by those in charge 
of the government of Louisiana, namely Pierre Duque de 
Boisbriant and Marc Antoine de La Loire des Ursins. The 
grants were made on June 14, 1723.” 

Schoolcraft believed that these grants of land were given 
as a reward for Renault’s services in the discovery and utiliza- 
tion of the lead deposits.** Regardless of the consideration 


%$gchoolcraft, op. cit., p. 15. 

36The lead was moulded into the shape of a collar and then hung across the 
neck of a horse. Lead moulded in this shape was found on the ancient road 
leading from Mine La Motte to the river. See Houck, History of Missouri, 
Vol. I, p. 284. 

37 American State Papers, Public Lands, Vol. II, p. 163. 

“‘A league and a half of ground in front upon the little Marameig, and in 
the river Marameig at the place of the first fork, which lead to the cabins called 
the ‘Cabanage de Renaudiere’, with a depth of six leagues, the river making 
the middle of the point of the compass, and the small stream being perpendicular 
as far as the place where the Sieur Renault has his furnaces, and thence straight 
to the place called the Great Mine. 

“One league in front, at Pimiteau, on the river Illinois, facing the east, 
and adjoining to the lake, bearing the name of the Village, and on the other 
side to the banks opposite the village, half a league above it, with a depth of 
five leagues; the point of compass following the Illinois river down the same 
upon one side, and ascending by the river of Arcary, which forms the middle 
through the rest of the depth. 

‘Two leagues of ground on the mine called the Mine of Mr. Lamothe, 
the front looking toward the northeast, the prairie of the said mine making the 
middle point of the two leagues. 

“One league fronting on the Mississippi, at the place called the Great 
Marsh, adjoining on one side to the Illinois Indians settled near Fort Chartres, 
with a depth of two leagues, this place being the situation which has been 
granted to him for the raising of provisions, and to enable him to furnish them 
to all the settlements he shall make upon the mines.”’ 
38Schoolcraft, op. cit., p. 17. 
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for which they were given they show three facts which are of 
interest: They prove that Renault must have worked the 
mines on the Meramec before the time the grants were made. 
They also show that Renault’s operations were not confined 
solely to the region of the Meramec as some have contended. 
They give additional proof that Renaudiere had done enough 
mining so that some sort of establishment had been erected.” 


By February 27, 1725, Renault owed the company 
140,000 livres besides the price of twenty-five negroes which 
had been sent to him each year.” However, he had built a 
furnace and was taking out fifteen hundred pounds of lead a 
day and by another year expected to mine all the lead the 
company could consume. He had built himself a stone house, 
the first one in the country (in Illinois), and was looking 
forward to a prosperous business. In 1725 he requested a 
guard for the mines. By September of 1725, however, he 
was forced to complain that his credit had been cut off and 
that the continuance of the Fox War made it impossible to 
carry on the work at his mines.“ 

By 1731, all the objects of the company (chiefly the 
securing of vast wealth) having failed, the country was 
retroceded to the crown of France. Renault, however, con- 
tinued his mining and remained in America even after the 
support of the company had been withdrawn. 

In 1744 Renault sold his holdings to the government and 
returned to France. The important part played by Renault 
in the early history of lead mining is hard to evaluate for the 
work in his mines never ceased.“ He was the first white man 
to become seriously interested in the lead deposits and to work 
them extensively. The effect of his industry on the later 
development of the mines was great but it cannot be esti- 
mated. 


**The translation of the French word cabanage is encampment, settlement, 
etc. Hence it probably meant two or more huts which were made of logs. 

4°Alvord, op. cit., p. 202. 

“The census report disproves the oft-repeated tradition of the importa- 
tion of five hundred negro slaves by Renault.”’ 


“lAlvord, op. cit., p. 159. Alvord secured his material from Archives 
Nationales Colonies C13A, 8:225. 


2alvord, op. cit., p. 209. 
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It was during the period from 1719 to 1763 that the first 
permanent settlements were made in southeastern Missouri, 
those of Ste. Genevieve and St. Louis. St. Louis is not in the 
lead region so will not be considered here. The date of the 
settlement of Ste. Genevieve has been a moot question for 
some time. An article published recently in the Missouri 
Historical Review, written by Mrs. Ida M. Schaaf,** offered the 
contention that Ste. Genevieve was founded considerably 
earlier than the date 1732, which the majority of people have 
formerly accepted as the approximate date of its establish- 
ment. Mrs. Schaaf has given evidence to prove that Ste. 
Genevieve was settled at its present site sometime during 
the early part of Renault’s mining operations. 


*8Schaaf, Ida M., ‘The Founding of Ste. Genevieve, Missouri,"’ Mo. Hist. 
Rev., Vol. XXVII, No. 2, (Jan., 1933), pp. 145-150. 


(To be Continued) 
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TALL TALES FROM ST. CHARLES 


The reader can judge for himself which of the following 
events, related in the History of St. Charles, Montgomery and 
Warren Counties, Missouri, pp. 122-123, are solemn truth 
and which are mere fiction. 


The older citizens of St. Charles county will remember a rich char- 
acter known as Gen. Burdine, who resided in Dog Prairie, at an early date. 
He made his living by hunting and fishing, and was distinguished for his 
eccentricities and the marvelous yarns he could tell about his adventures 
in the woods. A few of these we give below, as the General told them :— 

He shot a buck, one day, and killed him so dead that he did not fall, 
but remained standing until the General went up to him and pulled him 
over by the ear. On another occasion he was hunting on Cuivre river, 
when he discovered a large, fat buck standing on the opposite side, and 
on looking up into a tree, just over him, he saw a fine, large turkey. He 
desired to kill both, but had only a single-barreled gun, and knew that as 
soon as he shot one the other would leave. But a happy thought struck 
him. He put another ball on top of the one that was already in his gun, 
and with that he shot the turkey; then, dropping the muzzle of his gun in 
the twinkling of an eye, he killed the buck with the other ball. He now had 
to wade the river to get his game, and in doing so caught the seat of his 
buckskin pants full of fine fish, which he carried home along with his 
turkey and deer. Another time while the General was hunting, he shot all 
his bullets away, but happening to have a lot of shoemaker’s awls in his 
pocket, he loaded his gun with them. Presently he saw three deer in a 
group, and fired at them and killed two. The third one was pegged fast 
to a tree by one of the awls, where he swung and kicked until the General 
let him loose and took him home alive. 

Late one very cold afternoon the General shot a buffalo on the bank 
of a creek and removing the skin, he rolled himself up in it and lay down 
and slept all night. Next morning the skin was frozen so hard that he 
could not unroll himself or even get on his feet and he began to think he 
would have to lie there and starve to death. But finally he rolled himself 
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down the bank of the creek and landed in a warm spring, which soon 
thawed the skin until it was soft and he unrolled himself and went home 
rejoicing. One day, before he was grown, the General saw a woodpecker 
fly into his hole in a tree and he climbed up to catch him. When he put 
his hand into the hole, he caught a black snake, which frightened him so 
badly that he let go his hold and fell into the forks of the tree, where he 
became wedged in so tight that he could not get out. He began to call 
for help and pretty soon a boy came along whom he sent to get an ax to 
cut the tree down. The boy did as he was directed and cut the tree so 
that it fell right side up, and the General was saved. 

He had a pony named Ned, that he rode on all his hunting expeditions, 
and Ned was as smart a horse as anyone could desire to see. One day 
they came to a deep creek with steep banks, across which the General 
felled a small sapling with his tomahawk, intending to walk over and let 
Ned swim. But Ned winked one eye and smiled in his peculiarly sly man- 
ner, as much as to say, ‘‘Never mind, old fellow, I’ll show you a trick 
worth knowing.” The General started across holding the bridle in his 
hand, but when he reached the middle of the creek he stopped and looked 
back to see how Ned was getting along, when, to his amazement, he saw 
the pony walking the sapling after him! Ned shook his head and motioned 
for his master to go on, and so they passed over in safety, without either 
of them getting wet. Ned was a native of Kentucky and his master had 
owned him so long that they felt like brothers. The pony was thoroughly 
trained in hunting and was exceedingly fond of the sport. Whenever his 
master killed a deer, he always insisted upon licking the blood. 

The General once undertook to explain to a party of gentlemen the 
manner in which the distance across Cuivre river could be measured by 
an engineer. Said he: ‘You see, gentlemen, the surveyor first gets a 
obligation across the stream, and sticks down his compass. Then he 
leanders up or down the river, as the case may be, and gits a nuther obliga- 
tion from that; then he leanders back to the first obligation and works it 
out by figgers. It’s simple enough,’’ added the old General, ‘‘and I could 
do it myself, although I don’t know a darned thing about figgers.”’ 


PRONUNCIATION OF ‘‘MISSOURI”’ 


Those Missourians who have had continued trouble pro- 
nouncing the word “Missouri’’ correctly need worry no longer, 
for the matter has finally been treated fully and authorita- 
tively in an article by Allen Walker Read, printed in the 
December, 1933, issue of American Speech, and entitled ‘‘Pro- 
nunciation of the word ‘Missouri.’ ”’ 

Mr. Read, formerly of the University of Missouri but 
now of the University of Chicago, traces the pronunciation of 
the word both historically and philologically, and his researches 
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show that “certain leading dictionaries still defy usage, and 


most of the current school geographies are thirty years behind 
the times.” 


There are three ‘‘defensible pronunciations” of ‘“Mis- 
souri,’’ according to Mr. Read. All of them ‘invariably have 
the [z] sound rather than the [s] . . .”’ In the first of these, 
used ‘‘by less careful speakers,’’ the first vowel is like the ‘‘a” 
in ‘“‘about,” the second vowel like the ‘‘u”’ in “‘push,” and the 
last vowel like the ‘‘a’’ in “‘sofa.”” In the second of these 
“defensible pronunciations,’’ used “‘by more careful speakers 
(informal),”’ the first vowel is like the ‘‘a” in “about,” the 
second like the ‘“‘u’’ in “push”, and the last like the “y” in 
“lonely.” In the third and last pronunciation, used ‘“‘by 
more careful speakers (formal),” the first vowel is like the 
“i” in “hit,” the second like the ‘‘u’”’ in “rude,” and the last 
like the “‘y”’ in ‘‘Jonely.” 


TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


References on one of the most important geographical 
features connected with the history of Missouri is given this 
month in the series of ‘Topics in Missouri History.’”’ No 
adequate history of this State could be written without giving 
due consideration to that “surging, sounding majesty of 
troubled water,” the Missouri river. References cited as 
Review indicate The Missouri Historical Review, published 
by the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Brackenridge, Henry Marie, Journal of a Voyage Up the River Missouri 
in 1811 (2nd edition, 1816). Also in volume 6, Early Western Travels, 
edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites (32 vols., 1904-1906). 


“Bridging the Missouri River at St. Joseph in 1873," Review, XVIII, 
Oct., 1923, pp. 109-112. 


Broadhead, Garland Carr, ‘‘The Missouri River,”’ in American Geologist, 
Sept., 1889. 


Chappell, Philip Edward, A History of the Missouri River, (n. p.. n. d.). 


Chittenden, Hiram Martin, History of Early Steamboat Navigation on the 
Missouri River; Life and Adventures of Joseph La Barge (2 vols., 1903). 
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Crawford, Robert P., ‘‘Romantic Days on the Missouri,” in Country 
Gentleman, March, 1928. 

Deatherage, Charles P., Steamboating on the Missouri River in the Sixties, 
(1924). 

Dillon, Charles, ‘‘New Steamboating on the Big Muddy,” in Technical 
World Magazine, Oct., 1909. 

Emerson, Frederick Valentine, ‘‘Life Along a Graded River,”’ in Bulletin 
of the American Geographical Society, Sept., 1912, pp. 674-681; Oct., 
1912, pp. 761-768. 

“First Steamboat Built and Launched at Kansas City,’’ Review, XXI, 
Oct., 1926, pp. 132-133. 

“First Steamboat on the Missouri,”” Review, XIX, Oct., 1924, p. 151. 

Flandrau, (Mrs.) Grace C. (Hodgson), Frontier Days Along the Upper 
Missouri (c1927?). 

Hanson, Joseph Mills, The Conquest of the Missouri; Being the Story of the 
the Life and Exploits of Captain Grant Marsh (1909). 

Holt, Edgar A., ‘‘Missouri River Transportation in the Expansion of the 
West,” in Review, XX, Apr., 1926, pp. 361-381. 

McDonald, W. J., ‘‘The Missouri River and Its Victims; Vessels Wrecked 
from the Beginning of Navigation to 1925,” Review, XXI, Jan., 1927, 
pp. 215-242; Apr., 1927, pp. 455-480; July, 1927, pp. 581-607. 

“‘Missouri River Boats in 1841,’’ Review, IX, Jan., 1915, pp. 133-134. 

Missouri River Commission, Annual Reports, 1884-1902. 

Missouri River Commission (comp.), Missouri River; Table of Distances 
From Its Mouth to Three Forks, Montana (compiled from maps made 
1889-93). 

‘‘The Missouri River; Its Discovery; Its Region and Resources; Its Navi- 
gation; Its Future,” in Nebraska History Magazine, VIII, No. 1, 1925. 

Neihardt, John Gneisenau, The River and I (1910). 

Sheldon, Addison E., ‘The Missouri River as Seen by the First White 
Explorers,”’ Review, XXII, Jan., 1928, pp. 176-186. 

‘‘Steamboating in Early Days Along the Missouri River,’’ Review, XXI, 
Jan., 1927, pp. 276-278. 

Stevens, Walter Barlow, ‘‘One Hundred Years on the Missouri River,” in 
Annals of Kansas City, 1, No. 1, pp. 21-38. 

Thorp, Raymond W., ‘‘The Beginnings of Steamboat Navigation in the 
West,” Review, XIX, Jan., 1925, pp. 377-378. 

Thwaites, Reuben Gold (editor), Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, 1804-1806 (8 vols., 1904-05). 

Trexler, Harrison A., ‘‘Missouri-Montana Highways,” Review, XII, Jan., 
1918, pp. 67-80. 


“A Trip Up the Missouri,” Review, XXI, Apr., 1927, pp. 513-515. 
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United States Engineer Department, Missouri River Mouth to Kansas 
City (1926). 


United States Geological Survey, Surface Water Supply of the United States 
(new edition, 1928), Part VI, Missouri River Basin. 


Villiers du Terrage, Marc, baron de, ‘‘A Hitherto Unpublished Plan of 
Fort Orleans on the Missouri,” in Mid-America, XII, Jan., 1930, 
pp. 259-263. 


LAST OF THE “FATHERS” 

Of all those Missourians who assembled at St. Louis 
in 1820 and drafted the first constitution of this State, it fell 
to the lot of Hiram H. Baber to become the last surviving 
member of that pioneer convention. Had he lived but two 
years longer than 1873, the year of his death, it might have 
been said of him that his life spanned the constitutional 
history of the State, for the present constitution of Missouri 
was adopted in 1875. 

As the last of the original ‘“‘Fathers’’ of the State, Baber’s 
biography is not without interest. He was born in Bucking- 
ham county, Virginia, on September 10, 1795, but was reared 
and educated in Kentucky. He came to Missouri in May, 
1815, and for a time lived at Ste. Genevieve, later moving 
to St. Louis. In the spring of 1817 he moved to St. Charles, 
from which county he was elected a delegate to the first 
constitutional convention. Baber was twenty-five years old 
at the time. 

From St. Charles, Baber moved to Callaway county in the 
fall of 1823 and to Jefferson City in 1825, where he made his 
home until his death on October 23, 1873. 

Baber held a number of offices in Missouri. He was 
deputy United States Marshal in 1820; Auditor of Public 
Accounts for Missouri, 1837-1845; appointed United States 
Marshal in 1852; appointed county judge of Cole county in 
1866, and re-elected to the latter position at the next election. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 


NOTICE 
The building of a Dwelling House for the Governor of the State of 
Missouri, with Out Houses, will be let to the lowest bidder, on the first 
day of April next. The Dwelling House will be in size about 48 by 30 feet; 
and is to be built of brick or stone. 
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Plans for the different buildings will be received from persons expect- 
ing to bid for the contract, if presented before the 15th day of March 
next; and after that time, if no suitable plan should be submitted before, 
a plan will be submitted for the inspection of any person, until the time 
of letting. The plans can be submitted, and applications made, to the 
Governor, or the subscriber, at the City of Jefferson, where the contract 
will be let. 

JOHN C. GORDEN, 
Commissioner of the permanent 


Seat of Government. 
Feb. 25, 1833. 


From the Free Press, St. Louis, February 28, 1833. 


Departure of the St. Louis Mails. 


From St. Louis to Cahokia, eaftward and fouthward, once a week on 
fridays, except in winter. 


From St. Louis to Herculaneum, and Mine of Breton to St. Genevieve, 
every two weeks on the fame days. 


All letters muft be delivered on thursday, before fun fet or they will 
not be forwarded until the fubfequent mail day. 


Letters and papers for St. Charles muft be delivered on tuesdays, 
before fun fet. 


Letters deftined out of the United States, muft be paid in advance 
or not forwarded. 


***The Poft-office is removed to the new building, third ftreet, under 
court houfe hill. 


R. EASTON,? P. M. 
St. Louis, Nov. 12th, 1810. 
From the Louisiana Gazette, St. Louis, November 14, 1810. 


1Previous to the erection of this residence of Missouri governors, the 
governor lived in the capitol erected at Jefferson City on the site of the present 
governor’s mansion. The new building was to cost not more than $5,000, 
and was located across the street from the present mansion, on the site of the 
Madison Hotel. The governors lived in the residence for which bids are here 
asked, until the building of the present mansion, which was authorized by law 
in 1871. 

*Rufus Easton was the first post-master of St. Louis. He was born in 
Connecticut in 1774, came to St. Louis in 1804, and served in succeeding years 
as judge of the Territory of Louisiana, U. 8. attorney, delegate to Congress, 
and attorney-general of Missouri. He died July 5, 1834, and is buried at St. 
Charles. 
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SEMI-WEEKLY PACKET;? 


For Hannibal, Quincy, Warsaw and Keokuk. 
The fine Passenger steamer 


OCEAN WAVE, 


B. ABLE, Master, has re-commenced her regular trips as a packet 
from St. Louis to Keokuk. She will leave St. Louis every Tuesday and 
Friday at 4 o’clock and arrive at Lagrange, Canton, Tully, Alexandria and 
Keokuk next evenings—returning, will leave Keokuk same evening of 
arriving. For freight or passage apply on board. 


Sept. 22, 1848. 
From the Missouri Plebeian, Canton, October 6, 1848. 


REGULAR PACKET 
BETWEEN SAINT JOSEPH AND SAINT LOUIS 


THE JOHN GOLONG,‘ 
WILLIAM W. BAKER, MASTER 


The John Golong has been fitted up expressly to run as a regular packet 
between St. Joseph and St. Louis, and all intermediate ports. Shippers 
and passengers may rely upon her regularity and prompt attention. The 
lightness of the draught of the John Golong, and the greater security to 
persons and property, should recommend her to the traveling public as 
well as shippers. Her speed and accommodations are equal to any boat 
in the trade. 


St. Joseph, May 23, 1845. 
From The Gazette, St. Joseph, May 23, 1845. 


*Packets were originally vessels employed by the government to convey 
dispatches or mails. Later the term was applied not only to boats that carried 
dispatches and mails, but also to those that carried passengers and goods, and 
operated on fixed schedules. 


‘In his History of the Missouri River (page 74), Phil E. Chappell tells the 
following story about the naming of the ‘‘John Golong:” ‘‘A gentleman in St. 
Louis, who was just about completing a boat, found some difficulty in selecting 
aname. He hada friend named ‘John’, who was in the habit of coming around 
every day, and in a teasing manner, suggesting names. The owner, at last, 
becoming annoyed on being again asked what name he intended giving the 
boat, said, ‘John, go long.’ The name was suggestive, and when the boat was 
completed she bore on her wheelhouse the name ‘John Go Long’.”’ 
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SHAVING, HAIR DRESSING, &c. 


J. B. BOLTON having just arrived from St. Louis, respectfully in- 
forms the Ladies & Gentlemen of Franklin that he has opened a Barber's 
shop in a room in Messrs. Ward & Parker’s house, where he intends, in a 
modest and genteel manner, to carry on his business in all its various 
branches. He deems it unnecessary to fill up a long advertisement, as 
most gentlemen are acquainted with him and his abilities in the western 
country and Atlantic cities. Gentlemen who wish to patronize him with 
their. custom will generally find him at his shop. His prices will be as 
moderate as possible. 

Gentlemen, who live at a distance, can have their razors put in com- 
plete order on the shortest notice. 


A few sticks of the best Pomatum, for Ladies. 

He hopes in a short time to be enabled to open a small assortment of 
PERFUMERY;; that the Ladies of Franklin may be accommodated. 

Franklin, Nov. 5. 


From the Missouri Intelligencer, and Boon's Lick Advertiser, Franklin, 
November 5, 1819. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A MESSAGE FROM WALTER B. STEVENS 
Georgetown, S. C., May 21, 1934. 


The report of the State Historical Society’s record for 
the year 1933 is truly impressive. The importance of the 
Society’s work will grow; it must tell. 


“Woe to the people that lets its historic memories die; 
recreant to honor, gratitude, yea to its own life, it perishes 
with them!’ Reverend Dr. T. M. Post said at the dedication 
of the Blair Monument in Forest Park, St. Louis. 


More and more, I believe, Missourians are coming to 
realize that. 


153 NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


January-May, 1934 


During the first five months of this year 153 applications 
for membership were received by the Society. This is the 
largest number of new members the Society has enrolled 
during similar months since the year 1926. It compares with 
67 new members in 1933 (the first five months), 56 in 1932, 
62 in 1931, 83 in 1930, 147 in 1929, 89 in 1928, 95 in 1927, 
and 158 in 1926. 


The 1934 record is in large part the result of the work of 
those who have been members of the Society for years. Mem- 
bers of long standing affiliation are best informed on the 
purposes of the Society and are in the best position to present 
to others the Society’s objectives and work. Without such 
help the Society as an organization would labor under heavy 
handicap and as an institution devoted to collecting, preserv- 
ing, making accessible, and publishing the history of Missouri, 
would function under serious restrictions. The Society is 
especially indebted for its 1934 record to date to the work of 
Honorable Dwight H. Brown, of Jefferson City, Judge Charles 
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B. Davis, of St. Louis, Mr. Charles F. Halligan, of Union, Mr. 
Edward J. White, of St. Louis, and Judge Roy D. Williams, 


of Boonville. 


The 153 new members of 1934 are: 


Adkins, Elmer C., University City 
Allison, E. W., Rolla 
Aronson, Robert L., St. Louis 
Atwood, William G., Carrollton 
Baker Memorial Library, Hanover, 
N. H. 
Barnett, John W., Sedalia 
Benning, Davis, Louisiana 
Bentley, Richard T., Jr., Glasgow 
Black, Gurdon G., St. Louis 
Bond, Sterling Price, St. Louis 
Briggs, D. C., Kansas City 
Briney, R. Kip, Bloomfield 
Brooks, Louis J., Jr., St. Louis 
Brown, H. W., Jefferson City 
Bryan, William S., Nevada 
Buder, Wm. E., St. Louis 
Bundschu, Henry A., Kansas City 
Burns, Ira B., Kansas City 
Burrus, Rufus, Independence 
Bushman, Sam, Jefferson City 
Campbell, Mrs. Ward C., Kirks- 
ville 
Chambers, Frank, New York City 
Clay, Marion L., Kahoka 
Cole, R. W., Union 
Columbia Public Library, Columbia 
Cox, Harvey B., St. Louis 
Crawford, Fred M., Stockton 
Cullen, P. H., St. Louis 
Daues, Charles H., Clayton 
Davis, Arthur, Kirkwood 
Davis, J. B. L., Marshall 
Denenny, James N., Fayette 
Denny, H. M., Union 
Detjen, Gustav., St. Louis 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Dilliard, Irving, St. Louis 
Drescher, Mrs. Warren F., St. Louis 
Dunn, Curtis L., Jefferson City 


Eckel, Edmond J., St. Joseph 
Elliott, Miles, St. Joseph 
Elston, Addison D., New Castle, 
Ind. 
Elston, Addison R., Sidney, Ohio 
Ely, T. R. R., Kennett 
Elzea, C. F., Columbia 
Emmons, Mrs. Edith B., St. Charles 
Eschbach, Mrs. Russell, Union 
Fair, Fred, Marshall 
Fink, Frank, Union 
Frankenhoff, F. J., St. Joseph 
Friton, Ernest T., St. Louis 
Gallagher, J. B., California 
Gardner, Wm. King, St. Louis 
Gaunt, Walter F., Powersville 
Grant, Lee W., St. Louis 
Gregg, Kate L., St. Charles 
Greenstreet, M. L., Union 
Hackney, Thomas, Kansas City 
Haid, Edward A., St. Louis 
Hall, Homer, St. Louis 
Hamilton, W. J., Cape Girardeau 
Hamlin, E. C., Springfield 
Harper, Roy W., Steele 
Hazard, Leland, Kansas City 
Hehman, Walter F., St. Louis 
Heil, H. S., St. Louis 
Hensley, Walter L., Clayton 
Hirsch, Wm. A., St. Louis 
Hoenny, Adolph M., St. Louis 
Hogan, C. J., Rothville 
Hollingsworth, Frank, Mexico 
Holloway, Russell E., Columbia 
Houtz, Dudley W., Kansas City 
Huff, Merrifield M., Bonne Terre 
Innis, C. R., Seattle, Wash. 
Jayne, E. M., Kirksville 
Johnson, Willoughby, Columbia 
Johnston, Charles E., Kansas City 
Kalish, Ralph, St. Louis 
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Kearns, James, St. Louis 
Kirkham, Jesse R., Dixon 
Kitchen, W. A., Kansas City 
Krog, Herbert A., Washington 
Krummel, Irene C., St. Louis 
Langsdale, Clif, Kansas City 
Lawson, Mrs. John D., Columbia 
Lee, J. V., St. Louis 
Leedy, C. A., Jr., Jefferson City 
Leedy, H. G., Kansas City 
Lubke, George W., St. Louis 
Luke, Charles F., St. Louis 
McCarthy, John R., St. Louis 
McCarty, Sterling H., Caruthers- 
ville 
McDaniel, Lawrence, St. Louis 
McNamee, William, St. Louis 
MaGuire, Walter W., Carrollton 
Markham, George D., St. Louis 
Marshall, John, Union 
Mayer, Louis, St. Louis 
Meyer, James Edward, Glasgow 
Mitchell, Giles C., Kansas City 
Mohler, Glen, St. Louis 
Moore, Frank H., Kansas City 
Morrow, M. E., West Plains 
Neibling, Harold E., Gashland 
Nickerson, E. L., Bucklin 
Palmer, Mrs. B. Z., Kansas City 
Pearson, Mrs. A. R., Washington 
Pierce, Walker, Fayette 
Politte, Leo, Union 
Powell, Clarence A., Jefferson City 
Public Schools, Fredericktown 
Rassieur, Leo S., St. Louis 
Ray, Bessie L., Kirksville 
Reber, Chas. S., St. Louis 
Rodgers, R. D., Mexico 
Rogers, John W., Kansas City 


PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY, 1933 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri was held in Columbia at an opportune 
time this year as the date, April 27, fell on the second day of 
the three-day session of the Mississippi Valley Historical 


Roney, Harvey, Independence 
Rope, I. Frank, Kansas City 
Rule, W. G., St. Louis 
Rumer, Richard O., St. Louis 
Salsbury, Harry J., Warrensburg 
Saunders, Walter H., St. Louis 
Schaumberg, L. O., Boonville 
Schmick, Eugene J., St. Louis 
Schubel, W. J. A., Hillsboro 
Schuh, Mrs. Julia Paul, Cairo, Ill. 
Scofield, Thomas E., Kansas City 
Scott, Hayward, Joplin 
Sheldon, Mrs. V. B., Carrollton 
Sigoloff, Max, St. Louis 
Sloan, Matthew S., St. Louis 
Smith, Hugh C., Washington, D. C. 
Spencer, A. E., Jr., Joplin 
Spencer, Byron, Kansas City 
Spencer, R. P., Fayette 
Spencer, Richard, Washington, 
D.C. 
Stamm, Gustave A., St. Louis 
Stattler, Cornelius J., St. Louis 
Stine, Janet C., St. Louis 
Street, Ralph W., Kansas City 
Swinney, James B., Sedalia 
Tisdale, Hampton, Boonville 
Trauernicht, Carl, St. Louis 
Troha, John, Union 
Trueblood, Wilbur T., University 
City 
Upton, E. V., Springfield 
Walsh, Frank P., New York City 
Warren, Henri L., Kansas City 
Welch, Casimir J., Kansas City 
Wentker, Joseph B., St. Charles 
Wesner, Fred F., Sedalia 
Williams, B. R., Macon 
Wroughton, Eben P., St. Louis 
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Association. The State Historical Society’s interest in the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Association was in- 
creased by the fact that Dr. Jonas Viles, chairman of the 
department and professor of history in the University of Mis- 
souri, and for many years a trustee of this Society, was serving 
as president of the Mississippi Valley organization. 


Preceding the annual dinner of the State Historical 
Society during the evening of April 27, was the annual business 
meeting held during the afternoon in the Society’s reading 
room, at which the secretary reported on the progress of the 
Society during 1933. 


Membership for the year totaled 2,551, including one 
honorary, 133 exchange, 4 corresponding, 392 editorial, 5 life, 
and 2,016 annual. On December 31, 1933, the number of 
annual members totaled 1,789, showing a net loss of 21 during 
the year. The Society still maintained first rank in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and second rank in the United States in number 
of active members, a rank it has held for fifteen years. 


Unprecedented progress was made during the year in the 
acquisition of manuscript collections. One of these was the 
collection of Judge Abiel Leonard of Fayette, pioneer lawyer 
and supreme court judge. Included in this collection are 31 
account and memorandum books, 17 letter books containing 
550 letters, 100 undated letters, and 2,280 dated letters. The 
bulk of the collection covers the years from 1819 to 1862, 
and was secured through the efforts of Prof. F. A. Culmer 
from the donors, Nathaniel William Leonard, Mrs. Jeanette 
Spencer, and Perry S. Spencer, of Fayette. 

Another collection of outstanding value was that of 
Major James S. Rollins of Columbia, covering the years from 
1830 to 1888. The Rollins Collection is composed of 1,948 
manuscript pieces, to which several hundred letters were 
added this year. The collection is the gift of C. B. Rollins of 
Columbia. 

Other manuscript acquisitions included 3,304 manuscripts 
of Lisbon Applegate of Keytesville, for the years 1819 to 
1903, obtained from George W. Applegate of Keytesville; 
and 286 manuscripts of former Governor M. M. Marmaduke 
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for the years 1823 to 1886, obtained from S. J. Cantwell of 
Nelson, Missouri. 

In order to make the extensive manuscript acquisitions 
of the Society readily available, the catalog department 
undertook the arranging and calendaring of the major part 
of these manuscripts. During 1933 and up to March, 1934, 
the Leonard, Applegate, and Marmaduke collections received 
this attention. In addition three other collections received 
prior to 1933 were arranged chronologically and filed; these 
included the following number of manuscripts: John L. 
Thomas, 107; Odon Guitar, 253; and the Broadhead collection, 
295. During 1933 and January-March, 1934, there were 
6,243 manuscripts arranged and filed, bringing the total to 
8,657 pieces. 

In addition to this manuscript work, the catalog depart- 
ment cataloged 1,125 books and pamphlets during the year 
and added 5,300 cards to the public catalog, bringing the 
total number of cards up to 96,895. Accessions during the 
year numbered 801, bringing the total to 61,323. From this 
total 79 should be deducted for withdrawals for 1933, leaving 
a net of 61,244. 


With the help of C. W. A. workers, the catalog depart- 
ment was also able, during the latter part of 1933 and the 
first part of 1934, to type and file 40,000 cards in the special 
Who's Who in Missouri catalog, bringing the total number of 
cards in this file to 97,614. 


Through the help of C. W. A. workers, work on the his- 
torical subject index of Missouri newspapers was resumed in 
December, 1933. An index of the Missouri Gazette of St. Louis 
from 1808 to 1828 has been nearly completed, but the heading 
of the items and the typing of cards may be delayed until the 
next biennium owing to lack of funds. 


The newspaper department at the end of 1933 contained 
17,886 bound volumes of Missouri newspapers and maga- 
zines, 289 of which were bound during the year. The society 
regularly receives 487 Missouri newspapers and periodicals, 
published in 274 Missouri towns in the 114 counties and the 
city of St. Louis. 
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In December, 1933, work was begun on the compilation 
of a Union List of Newspapers for Missouri, to contain a record 
of all permanent files of newspapers kept in public and private 
institutions of the State. When completed, this Union List 
will be included with the records of the other states in a 
publication to be put out by the Bibliographical Society of 
America with funds furnished by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Continued progress was made by the Society in the field 
of publications. Copying of the manuscript of the Debates 
of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875 for volumes 
three and four has been completed and volume three will be 
published during 1934. 

The Missouri Historical Review, quarterly magazine of the 
Society, continued to be published regularly and is now in its 
28th volume. An index of the first 25 volumes has been com- 
piled by the Columbia Library Club and will be published 
this summer by the Society, sufficient orders for the work 
having been obtained in advance to pay the cost of publica- 
tion. 

“This Week in Missouri History,’’ weekly historical 
feature service now in its tenth year, has also been issued 
regularly, and is being reproduced in 300 Missouri newspapers. 


PROGRESS IN PHOTOSTATING NEWSPAPERS 


A prominent feature of the historical service of The 
State Historical Society of Missouri is the photostating of 
Missouri newspapers. In most cases there exists but one 
file of early newspapers, this being owned by private or public 
libraries, or by descendants of former editors, so that the 
only way to secure a second file is to photostat it. Two 
particularly good files have been copied by this process since 
the first of the year, and work is being done on a third. 

The first of these was the Liberty Tribune, covering the 
years from April 4, 1846, to April 8, 1853. The original of 
this file is deposited in the library of William Jewell College, 
at Liberty, and through the courtesy of Dr. J. C. Armstrong, 
the librarian, and officials of the College, permission was 
secured for photostating. 
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The next file copied was the Springfield (Mo.) Advertiser, 
of May 14, 1844, to June 22, 1847, the original of which is in 
the Springfield Public Library. Miss Harriet M. Horine, 
librarian, and the library board granted permission for this 
file to be photostated. Acknowledgment is also made to Mr. 
Justus R. Moll, now of Jefferson City, for assistance in 
locating and evaluating this file. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. N. W. Peacocke, librarian 
of the Lewis Memorial Library, Glasgow, and the library 
board, the Society is now engaged in photostating the Fay- 
ette, Boon’s Lick Times, covering the years from March 28, 
1840, to March 9, 1844. To Professor E. P. Puckett, Dean 
of Central College, Fayette, and to Miss Hazel Price, of 
Glasgow, the Society is indebted for their interest and assist- 
ance in securing this file on loan. 

As a matter of economy and convenience the photostatic 
reproduction is reduced to 11” x 14” size, the volumes then 
being bound in library buckram. The paper used has a linen 
base, and will withstand many years of use. Thus, the use of 
the originals (which already show signs of age and wear) will 
be reduced, and through the existence of this second copy the 
danger from total loss by fire or other cause is minimized. 
It is of benefit, too, to have old newspaper files centrally 
located in one fireproof library, such as that of this Society, 
where they are at all times available for use by the public. 


COLONEL R. M. WHITE HONORED 

A feature of the 1934 Journalism Week at the University 
of Missouri was the presentation of an award ‘To Col. 
Robert Morgan White, Mexico, Mo.: For more than half 
a century of distinguished accomplishment in country jour- 
nalism; for his capacity for friendliness, co-operativeness and 
devotion to the common good; for many years of faithful 
service to journalism through activity in the Missouri Press 
Association and the National Editorial Association; for 
furnishing to his community during two generations a crystali- 
zation of his region’s worthy social intentions; for helping 
to train by wise precept and inspiration on his paper several 
of this country’s outstanding journalists.” 
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(Editor’s Note: Colonel White has been a trustee of the 
State Historical Society and a member of its Executive Com- 
mittee since 1901. He was president of the Society from 
1914 to 1916 and served as chairman of its Finance Com- 
mittee from 1901 to 1932.) 


FOREST HILL HISTORY 


The possibilities of local history as a field for historical 
research of real significance is not always fully appreciated, 
but a good example of what may be accomplished in this 
type of work is to be found in the recent series of articles by 
John S. McCormick on the history of Forest Hill and vicinity 
in Crawford county. Mr. McCormick’s articles appeared in 
the Bourbon Standard from September 7, 1933, to March 22, 
1934, and constitute an interesting addition to the history of 
that section of the State. 


After summarizing the Indian history, exploration, and 
early settlement, Mr. McCormick continues the account of 
local history by giving the records of several prominent fami- 
lies. Among the families mentioned are the following: Harri- 
son, Reeves, Webb, Wright, Parsons, Brown, Cresswell, 
Allison, Bryson, Knight, Christopher, Avery, Hardy, Nixon, 
Mitchell, Scott, Irwin, Cowden, Horine, Troutt, King, 
Hamlin, Barton, Smith, Lewis, Stephens and Stewart. The 
genealogical material is interspersed with bits of interesting 
local history. In addition, the series contains material on 
early medicine, schools, roads, churches, other communities 
and settlements, and an unusual chapter on an immigration 
movement from the Carolinas after the Civil war. 


These articles illustrate in an excellent way, the sugges- 
tions made from time to time in the pages of the Missouri 
Historical Review for the use of local history. Articles such 
as these by Mr. McCormick not only make excellent feature 
articles for local newspapers, but they also enrich the history 
of the State. 
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RECENT LEGISLATION 


An excellent summary of legislation proposed and enacted 
at the last regular session of the Missouri General Assembly 
is given by Dr. William L. Bradshaw of the University of 
Missouri in an article on ‘‘Legislation for Missouri Counties,” 
which appeared in the March, 1934, issue of the Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly. The article has also been reprinted 
separately. 

Although the article deals primarily with laws concerning 
county government, about one-fourth of the 960 bills intro- 
duced and at least 50 of the 225 laws enacted having been on 
subjects affecting the counties in some way, it provides a 
resume of many of the most important laws passed during 
the regular session of 1933. Persons who do not have the 
time to go through the entire volume of published laws will 
find in Dr. Bradshaw’s article not only a valuable summary 
of such important recent legislation, but a brief explanation 
of the political factors behind the consideration and enact- 
ment of many laws. 


STATE MUSEUM BULLETINS 


A wide variety of information on resources, natural his- 
tory and other subjects relating to Missouri is incorporated 
in a series of bulletins issued by the Missouri State Museum 
at Jefferson City, of which Dr. A. C. Burrill is curator. A list 
of these bulletins, the titles of which are largely self-explana- 
tory, is given below. All of them are dated since January, 
1934. 


No. 1. ‘‘Resources Museum, the People’s University,’’ by Mabel D. 
Thompson, and ‘Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Hall,’’ by Dr. A. C. 
Burrill. 

No. 2. ‘‘Missouri’s Natural Resources,” by Dr. A. C. Burrill; also 
contains data on where to obtain information about Missouri’s natural 
resources, edited by T. Godsey and Eugenia H. Clardy. 

No. 3. ‘‘Missouri Cave Remains,”’ by Dr. A. C, Burrill, edited by 
Jewell Mayes. 


No. 4. ‘Primitive Man,”’ by Nell Green Houser. 


No. 5. ‘‘Missouri Caves Yield Up Their Secrets,”’ edited by Marian 
B. Pickens, with remarks by Dr. W. K. Moorehead. 
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No. 6. ‘Interim Report of State Museum Under C. W. A. Project 
S 119.” 


No. 7. ‘‘Woody Plants of Missouri: Preliminary List,’’ by Dr. I. T. 
Scott. 


No. 8. ‘‘Musquakie (Sac and Fox) Indian Collection in the State 
Museum,” by Mabel D. Thompson, edited by Mrs. N. G. Houser and 
Marian B. Pickens. 


No. 9. ‘Scattered Sources of Missouri Ecology,’’ compiled by A. C. 
Burrill et al. 


The title of the tenth bulletin is announced as ‘‘Misty Past—Masta- 
don and Man in Missouri.” 


ERRATA 


In the April, 1934, issue of the Review, page 245, the month 
and year dates of the birth of the late James S. Summers 
were set forth as September 28, 1861. The correct dates are 
September 26, 1881. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Celebrating the ninety-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the University of Missouri, over 300 students and faculty 
members of the University took part in a radio party broad- 
cast over station KFRU, April 18, 1934. 





The ninetieth anniversary of the dedication of the first 
church building of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, at Concordia, 
Missouri, was observed May 13-18, 1934. 





The eighty-second anniversary of the German Benevolent 
Association of Palmyra was celebrated Feb. 22, 1934.—From 
the Palmyra Spectator, Feb. 28, 1934. 





The eighty-second anniversary of the First Congregational 
Church, St. Louis, will be celebrated March 11, 1934.—From 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, March 9, 1934. 





The Presbyterian church at Kahoka held a special dedi- 
cation and anniversary service February 4, 1934, celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the church—From the Kahoka 
Gazette-Herald, Feb. 2, 1934. 
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MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


Governor Guy B. Park has awarded a medal to J. H. 
Edwards, Jefferson City correspondent for the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrai, ‘‘for forty-five years of faithful service in the news- 
paper field in Missouri.’’ Such awards for distinguished 
service to the State were authorized in 1931 by the General 
Assembly, and this is the first to be awarded by Governor 
Park.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 22, 1934. 





A granite boulder bearing a bronze tablet honoring Mis- 
souri Confederate soldiers was dedicated at Higginsville 
by the Missouri Division, U. D. C., on June 3, 1934. 





The dedication of a replica of the original Masonic col- 
lege and four memorial columns in the historic park embracing 
the battleground of the battle of Lexington, occurred May 18, 
1934.—From the Kansas City Journal-Post, May 18, 1934. 





President Walter Williams of the University of Missouri 
has named a committee to formulate plans for the celebration 
of the Mark Twain Centennial, November 30, 1935. Mem- 
bers of the Committee include: George A. Mahan, Hannibal; 
Milton Tootle, Jr., St. Joseph; C. D. Bellows, Maryville; 
Cyril Clemens, Webster Groves; Dan P. Violette, Florida, 
Mo.; W. J. Robbins, Columbia; F. M. Tisdel, Columbia; 
Robert L. Ramsey, Columbia; H. M. Belden, Columbia; 
and J. W. Hudson, Columbia—From the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, May 18, 1934. 





Trustees of the Mark Twain Memorial Commission 
announce a plan to locate a proposed $500,000 national shrine 
to Mark Twain in Hartford, Connecticut, his former home. 
Missouri wanted it because the author grew up in Hannibal, 
New York City wanted it to embellish Central Park and 
Washington, D. C., desired the shrine because it is the national 
capital. It is to be financed by a national campaign in com- 
memoration of Twain’s birth, November 30, 1835. Walter 
Russell of New York designed the memorial.—From the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, May 24, 1934. 
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A joint resolution calling for the erection of a memorial 
in Washington, D. C., to Mark Twain, was introduced April 
30, 1934, by Senator Bennett Clark of Missouri—From the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 2, 1934. 





The Mark Twain Centenary Commission of the Inter- 
national Mark Twain Society, Webster Groves, Missouri, 
consists of Governor Guy B. Park, Governor Wilbur Cross of 
Connecticut, William Lyon Phelps, Stephen Leacock, Carl 
Sandburg, Owen Wister, Andre Maurois, Guglielmo Marconi, 
and Walter Williams.—From letter of Cyril Clemens, Presi- 
dent, International Mark Twain Society, May 30, 1934. 





The 57th General Assembly created the William Joel 
Stone Monument Commission, and appropriated $15,000 
for the erection of a memorial in Nevada, Missouri. A cam- 
paign has been started to obtain private donations over the 
State to supplement this appropriation. 





A movement to perpetuate the fame of George Caleb 
Bingham, pioneer Missouri artist, by erecting a monument or 
other memorial to him, will be inaugurated in Kansas City 
June 2, 1934. . . . The artist’s grave is in Union Cemetery, 
Kansas City—From the Kansas City Star, May 20, 1934. 





A movement is under way to restore and preserve a build- 
ing at 914 Penn Street, St. Joseph, which was once used as 
a stable and office building by the Pony Express. It would 
serve as a museum for relics of the pioneer West.—From 
the Maysville Record-Journal, Feb. 15, 1934. 





A bronze tablet commemorating the non-stop flight of 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh from New York to Paris, will 
be unveiled May 20, 1934, on the seventh anniversary of the 
flight, at the St. Louis Municipal Airport, by the Spirit of 
St. Louis Association—From the St. Louis Star-Times, 
May 17, 1934. 
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NOTES 


A copy of the first issue of the first edition of Mark 
Twain’s Adventures of Tom Sawyer, from the library of the 
late William K. Bixby, has been sold for $1800.—From the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 5, 1934. 





Missouri ranks second among the forty-eight states in 
miles of road built during 1933, and is sixth in total mileage 
of improved highways. Pennsylvania holds first place in 


both classes——From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 13, 
1934. 





Official returns from the Secretary of State on the May 15 
special election for Missouri’s $10,000,000 public works bond 
issue reveal that the proposition carried by a margin of more 
than 125,000 votes despite opposition from 93 of the State’s 
114 counties. The total vote cast was light, only 454,802 
ballots. The ayes totaled 288,195 and the noes 166,607, a 
majority of 125,558. 





A recent valuable addition to the manuscript collection 
of the Society is a letter by Henry Clay in which is given the 
Kentucky statesman’s own account of his part in effecting the 
Missouri Compromise, on which depended Missouri’s ad- 
mission to the Union. The letter is addressed to William S. 
Woods, and bears the date of July 16, 1835. The letter was 
presented to the Society by William J. Rucker of Charlottes- 


ville, Virginia, whose wife was the granddaughter of William 
S. Woods. 





With the issue of Feb. 28, 1934, the Galena, Stone County 
News-Oracle enters its fiftieth year of publication. 





The publication of World war photographs of the 138th 
Infantry (a Missouri and Kansas unit) was begun in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat of April 9, 1934. 
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An article describing the six national forests in Missouri 
and how they were named for historical and prominent per- 
sons appears in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 10, 1934. 





Seven skeletons known to have been buried for over 
one hundred years were found near Otterville recently. One 
of these measured eight feet and four inches in length.— 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 25, 1934. 


In the recent excavation of Indian mounds near Strother 
the following Indian relics were found: 8 pipes (some with 
intricate carvings), 6 bowls, a turtle of baked clay, a statue 
about 18 inches high somewhat like the turtle, several dozen 
arrow heads, 1 tomahawk, and 13 skeletons and skulls—From 
the Paris Monroe County Appeal, April 5 and April 12, 1934. 





Two state-wide research survey projects sponsored by 
the University of Missouri, both financed with CWA funds, 
have been started. One is a study of Missouri’s organizations, 
industries and resources, and the other, under direction of 
Dr. J. Brewton Berry, sociologist, and Prof. Jesse Wrench, 
historian, is intended to locate and map all Indian villages, 
mounds, trails, burial grounds and caves in Missouri.—From 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 8, 1934. 





Nearly 2,000 former Missourians assembled in a ‘‘Mis- 
souri round-up” near Phoenix, Arizona, in the new Papago 
Stadium recently. Dr. Harvey E. Moss of Kansas City, 
Missouri, is president of the Missouri Society in Arizona.— 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 4, 1934. 





A list of the historic buildings in Missouri which were 
built before 1860, and which have been included in the survey 
made by the Historic American Buildings Survey, is given in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 18, 1934. 

3 
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Father H. Tierney, former poet laureate of Missouri, died 
recently. He was a native of St. Joseph, worked as a reporter 
on the St. Joseph Gazette, and was pastor at Trenton for 
twenty years.—From the Martinsburg Guild News, May, 1934. 





The tombstone of Elijah Gaddy, who died March 5, 
1818, has been found north of North Kansas City, near 
Highway 69.—From the Kansas City Star, April 19, 1934. 





Hiram Boone, 104, grand-nephew of Daniel Boone, 
lives near Mound City, Mo.—From the Kansas City Times, 
March 22, 1934. 





The National Folk Festival was held in St. Louis from 
April 29 to May 2, 1934. Folk songs and handicrafts of the 
Missouri Ozarks were a feature of this festival. 





A regional folk festival and crafts exhibit will be held in 
Rolla, April 6 and 7, 1934, at which thirteen counties will be 
represented. Mrs. Lucy McMahan, who will direct the pro- 
gram, hopes to produce historical sketches which will por- 
tray the early days in these counties, through old stories, 
songs, fiddling and other musical contests—From the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 17, 1934. 





A musical pageant depicting the history of St. Louis 
from the time of Chouteau and Laclede up to the present 
will be given by 700 members of the Eighth District Missouri 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, in St. Louis, on April 16, 1934. 
—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 1, 1934. 





The 1934 ‘‘Bwana,” student annual of Roosevelt High 
School, St. Louis, is dedicated to the Ozarks, and contains 
several interesting historical and descriptive articles as well 
as pictures of Ozark scenes. 





To celebrate the opening of the new $6,000,000 Municipal 
Auditorium in St. Louis, sixty-one shows were scheduled for 
the two-week housewarming from April 14 to 28, 1934. 
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An exhibit of twenty represntative paintings by George 
Caleb Bingham, pioneer Missouri artist, will be opened to 
the public in the St. Louis Art Museum, March 14, 1934. 
This is the first time that such a complete showing of the 
artist’s works has been made by a leading museum.—From the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch Sunday Magazine, March 11, 1934. 





Four historical articles: ‘“‘Mementoes of Andrew T. 
Still Shown in Memorial Display,’”’ ‘Communism in This 
County,” “G. A. R. Post Here to be Disbanded, First in 
Missouri,’ and ‘‘Soldiers From All Great U. S. Wars Buried 
in This County,” appear in the issues of the Kirksville Daily 
Express for May 27, 28, 29, and 30, 1934, respectively. 





“This Courthouse ‘Was Remodeled Five Times,’ an 
article in the American Architect (N. Y.) of January, 1934, by 
Vernon E. Moore, describes the rebuilding of the Courthouse 
at Independence, Missouri, and is illustrated by pictures of 
the various structures in use between 1836 and 1933. 





“Early Days in Northeast Oregon County,” is the title 
of a historical article by Lewis Simpson appearing in the 
Alton South Missourian-Democrat, of March 15, 1934. 





A historical sketch of the famous Southern Hotel and 
its prominent part in St. Louis social life during the period 
from 1881 to 1912, appears in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Sunday Magazine of April 15, 1934. 





An article by Mrs. James H. Barns, describing historic 
sites and events in Randolph county which have been re- 
corded on a map of the county compiled by the Tabitha 
Walton Chapter, D. A. R., appears in the Moberly Monitor- 
Index of January 27, 1934. 





Two historical articles, “Old Churches of Randolph 
County,” by Mrs. James H. Barns, and “Some Early History 
of Jacob’s Cavern,” by Jay L. B. Taylor, appear in the 
Jefferson City Missouri Magazine of April, 1934. 
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A series of lengthy articles on the “‘History of the Part 
Played by Dent County During the Civil War Period,’’ com- 
piled by Earl J. Nelson, was started in the Salem Post of 
February 8, 1934. These are being compiled from the Official 
Records of the War of the Rebellion, the history of the 13th 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and other sources. 





Two lengthy illustrated articles describing the history 
and development of Manchester Road (now State Highway 
No. 50), and Olive Street Road, as well as the communities 
through which they pass in St. Louis county, appear in the 
Clayton Watchman-Advocate of April 20 and May 4, 1934. 

A historical sketch of the Disciples of Christ, or Christian 
Church, in Missouri, written by E. E. Elliott, appears in the 
Kansas City Star of April 29, 1934. Plans are being made 
for the celebration of the 100th anniversary of the first 
state convention which was held in Boone county in 1837. 





“The History of the Littlke Bonne Femme Association” 
(Baptist), by H. P. Cheavens, appears in the Kansas City, 
Word and Way of May 3, 1934. 





A new book, Old Waybills, by Alvin F. Harlow, tells the 
story of “the first train robbery in history,” which occurred 
near Stamford, Connecticut, on January 6, 1866.—Reprinted 
from the Boston Globe by the Kansas City Times, May 21, 
1934. 





The story of Jason Lee’s life and his missionary journeys 
into Oregon, beginning in 1834, is told by A. B. MacDonald, 
in the Kansas City Star of May 20, 1934. 





A series of local historical articles concerning Wentzville 
and St. Charles county, entitled “In the Good Old Days,” 
appears in the Wentzville Union, beginning January 5, 1934, 
and continuing for several months. Interviews with old 
residents are a feature of this series. 
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A brief historical sketch of Clark county, by Mrs. Ralond 
Callihan, appears in the Kahoka Clark County Courier, of 
March 23, 1934. 





The American Historical Review's ‘‘List of Research 
Projects in History” (April, 1934, supplement), lists the fol- 
lowing titles of special Missouri interest: 

Life of General Duff Green (1791-1875). In progress at 
University of North Carolina, by Fletcher M. Green. 

U. S. Grant, Politician. In progress at University of 
Wisconsin, by W. B. Hesseltine. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


An important addition to the annals of education in Mis- 
souri is the biography by James Carl Matthews on The 
Contributions of Joseph Baldwin to Public Education, pub- 
lished in 1932 by the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Born near New Castle, Pennsylvania, October 31, 1827, 
and graduated from Bethany College in 1852, Baldwin began 
his career in Missouri in the latter year as a teacher at Platte 
City. In 1853, he moved to Savannah, Missouri, later re- 
turning to Pennsylvania. He founded the first normal 
school in Indiana, served in the Union army, and came again 
to Missouri in 1867 to establish a normal school at Kirks- 
ville, the pioneer in its field in Missouri. In 1870, when the 
state system of normal schools was established, Baldwin be- 
came first president of the one at Kirksville, serving until 
1881 when he went to Texas to become principal of the Sam 
Houston Normal Institute at Huntsville. He became pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy in the University of Texas in 1891, resign- 
ing in 1897. Baldwin died at his home in Austin on January 
13, 1899. 

Mr. Matthews’ biography fills a real need in a satisfactory 
manner. He has based his work largely on source materials, 
including Baldwin’s own diary. A comprehensive biblio- 
graphy is printed with the text, but an index, which would 
have been exceedingly helpful, has been omitted. 
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A publication of national importance, in which Mis- 
sourians have an especial interest, is The Diary of Edward 
Bates, 1859-1866, edited by Howard K. Beale, and published 
as volume four of the Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association for 1930. 

Considered as an extremely ‘‘available’’ candidate for the 
presidency in 1860, Edward Bates of St. Louis consented to 
serve in Lincoln’s cabinet as United States Attorney-General 
after the presidential elections, and the eight years covered 
by the diary reveal the experiences of one of the nation’s 
leaders just before, during, and after the Civil war. 

The care with which the editor has gotten out this im- 
portant work is attested by the ease and understanding with 
which the volume can be read. The book is not only an 
addition of first-rank to Missouriana, but a publication of 
real significance to American history. 





One of the most recent and valuable publications on the 
vital records of Missouri is the work on Vital Historical 
Records of Jackson County, Missouri, 1826-1876, collected, 
compiled and published by the Kansas City Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, in 1933-34. . 


The book combines numerous materials from scattered 
sources not easily accessible to the historical and genealogical 
worker. Church records of thirteen denominations are printed 
in the work, as well as records from family burying grounds 
and cemeteries, and many entries in family bibles. 


The relative importance of Kansas City and vicinity in 
the history of the West adds considerably to the potential 
value of this present work. Care seems to have been taken 
in collecting and editing the volume, and the book contains 
a good index, an invaluable feature in a work of this type. 


Two genealogical works of considerable Missouri interest 
were published in 1933 by John F. Montgomery. The first of 
these is a 40-page pamphlet on The Descendants of James and 
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Lydia Montgomery, and is well indexed. The second work 
contains 25 pages and is entitled Some Genealogical Data 
Regarding the Flournoy Family. Besides a compact genealogy, 
the latter publication contains the autobiography of Thomas 
J. Montgomery of Sedalia, Missouri, in which is given many 
vivid pictures of this State in the years around the Civil war. 





The Rev. Damian L. Cummins is the author of a small 
history of Catholics in the Early Platte Purchase and in Noda- 
way County, published in 1934. Considerable general history, 
as well as church history, is included in the work, which treats 
the Platte Purchase country up to 1845, and Nodaway county 
up to 1930. 


A series of letters written from France during and shortly 
after the World war by Robert Good has been published in 
pamphlet form as printed in the Salem Post in 1933 under the 
title of Letters of a ‘‘Y’’ Man, 1918-1919. The letters contain 
much intimate and valuable data concerning some of the 
military units in which many Missourians served in France, 
general and anecdotal information about the A. E. F., and 
some material about famous battles in which Missouri troops 
played an active part. 


The remarkable military career of General Joseph Orville 
Shelby, who stepped from the role of Missouri business man 
during the Civil war to become the ‘‘ablest Southern cavalry 
leader west of the Mississippi,” amd attained the rank of Brig- 
adier General in the Confederate Army, is reviewed by 
Major Joseph Mills Hanson, Field Artillery Reserve, in the 
September-October, 1933, issue of The Cavalry Journal. 


PERSONALS 


JoHN Morcan ATKInson: Born in Hickman county, 
Tenn., Sept. 14, 1870; died in Los Angeles, Cal., Mar. 15, 1934. 
In 1902, 1904, and 1906 he was elected to the Missouri General 
Assembly from Ripley county, and was speaker of the house 
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in 1907. He was assistant attorney-general under Governor 
Elliott W. Major. He framed the measure creating the 
Missouri Public Service Commission, and was first chairman 
of the body, serving until 1916. In 1916 he sought the nomina- 
tion for governor, and in 1920 was the Democratic candidate. 


JouN WriGcuTt BALDWIN: Born at McGirk Station, Mo., 
Jan. 22, 1853; died in Mammoth Springs, Ark., Mar. 10, 1934. 
He was founder and first editor of the LaMonte Record, and 
later entered the real estate and loan business in Sedalia. He 
purchased interests in the Sedalia Democrat, and the Sedalia 


Sentinel. He was campaign manager for Governor Major in 
1912. 


CHARLES U. BECKER: Born near New Haven, Mo., Oct. 
21, 1868; died in St. Joseph, Mo., May 21, 1934. He taught 
school a few years, then worked on the Kansas City Star and 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He operated a farm for sixteen years 
and wrote for magazines. He represented Polk county in the 
48th, 49th, and 50th General Assemblies, and in 1920 was 
secretary of the State Highway Commission. He served as 
Secretary of State of Missouri from 1921 until 1933. After 
his term of office he resided in Jefferson City, and engaged in 
writing. 

WILLIAM ALFRED CLARK: Born in Clarksburg, Mo., 
Sept. 11, 1865; died in Jefferson City, Mo., Apr. 11, 1934. 
He taught school for a time, then studied medicine at Wash- 
ington University during 1894-97 and began practice in 
Jefferson City. He was president of the State Board of Health, 
was past president of the Missouri State Medical Association, 
and past grand master of the Masonic lodge of Missouri. 


Mrs. Henry N. Ess (neé Phoebe Jane Routt): Born 
near Versailles, Ky., Mar. 3, 1850; died in Kansas City, Mo., 
Apr. 10, 1934. Her parents brought her to Liberty, Mo., in 
1854. In 1872 she moved to Kansas City and began teaching 
school, and in 1875 married Henry N. Ess, who became a 
prominent lawyer. In 1882 she began her career as a club 
woman, and subsequently became an active member of thirty- 
three clubs, in all of which she held prominent positions. She 
was noted for her civic and public welfare work. 
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ALFRED J. FLEMING: Born at Palmyra, Mo., Apr. 20, 
1851; died in St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 18, 1934. At various times 
he owned newspapers in Braymer, Richmond and Ash Grove, 
and also worked on others. He spent sixteen years in the 
U. S. consular service, and several years as a preacher. 

GEoRGE F. Harp: Born in Pekin, Ill., Dec. 19, 1867; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 9, 1934. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1898, and practiced in St. Louis. During 1922-24 he 
was city counselor of St. Louis, and in January, 1929, was 
appointed judge of the St. Louis Court of Appeals. In 1930 
he was elected to this position and served until January, 1933. 
Thereafter he was clerk of this court. 


ALLAN HOLLOMAN HINCHEY: Born in Arcadia, Mo., 
Feb. 18, 1859; died in Cape Girardeau, Mo., May 25, 1934. 
Early in life he taught school, wrote for newspapers, and did 
railroad work. He moved to Cape Girardeau in 1908 as 
superintendent of the Houck railroad lines. From 1908 to 
1913 he was city editor of the Daily Republican, which became 
the Southeast Missourian. He then engaged in chamber of 
commerce work. From 1921 until his death he was extension 
director of the State Teachers College. He was author of 
many local historical articles, and during 1923-27 published 
The Community, a civic and historical newspaper. 


ALBERT ERNEST KEMPER: Born in Pleasant Hill, Mo., 
Nov. 14, 1869; died in Montgomery City, Mo., May 1, 1934. 
He worked on a Montgomery City newspaper four years, 
then became a salesman. During 1915-16 he was assistant 
state auditor. In 1918 he became cashier of the First National 
Bank of Montgomery City, and from 1920 until 1931 was 
president of this bank. Returning to the newspaper field he 
was editor of the Montgomery Standard until his death. 


ERNEST RICHARD KROEGER: Born in St. Louis, Mo., 
Aug. 10, 1862; died in St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 7, 1934. Early 
in life he became organist at Grace Episcoal Church, and was 
later made director of music at Forest Park University. Next 
he established his own school of music. He was elected to 
the French Academy of Music, and in 1895 was president of 
the National Association of Music Teachers. He had a 
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national reputation as a composer, organist, concert pianist, 
teacher and writer. 

ROBERT ALEXANDER LONG: Born near Shelbyville, Ky., 
Dec. 17, 1850; died in Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 15, 1934. He 
moved to Kansas City in 1873, and in 1875 opened a lumber 
yard in Columbus, Kansas. This company developed into the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, in 1884, and in 1891 its offices 
were moved to Kansas City. In 1920 its operations were 
extended to the Pacific northwest, where Longview, Wash- 
ington, was the center of its properties. He was active in the 
work of the Christian Church, and had held many national 
religious offices. 

FRANCIS X. MANNHARDT: Born in Bavaria, Germany; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., May 25, 1934, at the age of 60. Early 
in life he came to the United States with his parents, and in 
1892 entered the Society of Jesus, in Wisconsin. Later he 
studied in Europe for ten years. He was widely known as 
an author and historian, having held professorships in history 
and the classics at John Carroll University, Cleveland; St. 
John’s University, Toledo; and Detroit University. Since 
1912 he had been a member of the faculty of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 

FRED MASTERSON: Born in Boonville, Mo., May 11, 
1868; died in St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 6, 1934. For twelve years 
he was editor and publisher of the New Haven (Mo.) Leader, 
and in September, 1907, moved to St. Louis. Here he worked 
in the City Health Department for twenty-two years. 

EDWARD Ross: Born in Brazeau, Mo., Mar. 19, 1857; 
died in Perryville, Mo., Mar. 13, 1934. He was graduated 
in law from the University of Missouri in 1879, and began 
practice in Perryville. He was elected prosecuting attorney 
of Perry county in 1880 and 1882, and in 1884 and 1886 was 
elected to the General Assembly as a representative. In 
January, 1889, he was appointed assistant attorney-general of 
Missouri. Subsequently he was elected to the 55th, 56th, 57th, 
and 58th Congresses, from the 13th District. 

EDWARD MARTIN SHEPARD: Born at Winsted, Conn., 
May 15, 1854; died at Springfield, Mo., Apr. 28, 1934. He 
attended Williams College and later taught in eastern col- 
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leges. In 1878 he moved to Springfield to join the biology and 
geology departments of Drury College, and later served as 
librarian, acting president, and dean. He established the 
Edward M. Shepard Museum, and the Bradley Geological 
Field Station. He retired from teaching in 1909. He had 
acted as consulting geologist in all parts of the world, and 
was a geological and historical writer of note. He was a mem- 
ber of the Missouri Bureau of Geology and Mines for many 
years. 


FRANK HANLEY SosEy: Born in Palmyra, Mo., Feb. 14, 
1864; died in St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 7, 1934. On the death of 
his father he took charge of the Palmyra Spectator in 1888 and 
continued in charge until his death, being assisted from 1894 
to 1923 by his brother, the late John Sosey. He was a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly from 1905 until 1911, and during 
the Wilson administration was federal appraiser in the eastern 
internal revenue district. He was author of a historical novel 
and an unpublished history of Marion county. During 1931 
he was president of the Missouri Press Association. In 1933 
he was a member of the Missouri Liquor Control Commission, 
and had recently been on the committee to promote the $10,- 
000,000 state bond issue. 


Mrs. CARRIE WESTLAKE WHITNEY (neé Bracee): Born in 
Virginia; died in Kansas City, Mo., Apr. 8, 1934. In 1885 
she married James Steele Whitney, a newspaper man who 
died in 1890. She was in charge of the Kansas City library 
from 1881 to 1912, and secured permission to open it to the 
public in 1893 and thereafter. She was a writer of prose and 
poetry, and compiled a three-volume history of Kansas City. 


FRED DANIEL WILLIAMS: Born in Newport, South Wales, 
Dec. 12, 1861; died in Fulton, Mo., Apr. 13, 1934. He entered 
the printing business in York, Neb., in 1878, then was editor 
of the Rising City Enterprise for a time before moving to 
Callaway county to engage in farming. In 1902 he began 
work on the Fulton Gazette, continuing for six and one-half 
years. In 1908 he was appointed treasurer of the State 
Hospital at Fulton, and from 1920 to 1932 was postmaster 
there. 
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THomAs CRANE YOUNG: Born in Sheboygan, Wis.; died 
in St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 2, 1934, aged 76. He studied archi- 
tecture in St. Louis and in Germany and France. Since 1885 
he had been a member of the firm of Eames & Young, of 
St. Louis, designers of many store, office, and bank buildings, 
and of the Masonic Temple. He was mayor of Webster 
Groves from 1901 to 1903, and was a member of the St. Louis 
City Plan Commission for many years. He was a fellow of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


HISTORY OF PORTAGE DES SIOUX 


First published in the St. Charles Cosmos, then in the Adas of St. Charles 
County, 1875. The data was furnished by Judge Henry Lesieur, a 
son of Francois Lesieur, founder of the Village of Portage des Sioux, 
Colonel Benjamin Emmons, and Mr. Joseph H. Alexander. The 
crossing place was at what is now Machen’s Station on the Burlington 
railroad and then to a point on the Mississippi river, almost three- 
quarters of a mile east of the present town of Portage des Sioux, 
where later was built Fort Lesieur. The writer of the article was 
supposed to have been Colonel Benjamin Emmons of St. Charles.— 
Information furnished by Mr. Ben L. Emmons, of St. Charles, son 
of Colonel Benjamin Emmons, October 7, 1933. 


The name of ‘‘Portage des Sioux” had been given to the place by the 
Indians, and was adopted by the French settlers. Here the distance be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Missouri is scarcely two miles. Bands of 
Indians on their journeys were accustomed to disembark, carry their 
canoes across the narrow neck from one river to the other, and thus save 
the long journey about twenty-five miles around the point of land which 
runs up from the confluence of the two rivers. For many years after the 
settlement of the country the old trail could be distinctly traced. Per- 
haps an incident, which tradition still preserves, was of service in estab- 
lishing the name, particularly in reference to the tribe of Sioux. 

The Osage Indians occupied a village on the Missouri, at or near the 
mouth of the Kansas. The Sioux lived on the Mississippi, above the mouth 
of the Des Moines. A hunting party of the Osages wandered over towards 
the country of the Sioux, and fell in with some hunters of the latter tribe, 
and killed one or more of their number. This greatly enraged the Sioux 
and they resolved on Indian revenge. They formed a war party, fitted out 
a fleet of bark canoes, descended the Mississippi to the mouth of the 
Missouri, and ascended the latter river to the neighborhood of the Osages. 
Here they secreted their canoes and made a night attack upon their un- 
suspecting enemies, of whom they massacred a large number. Their 
revenge was signal, terrific and complete. 

The Sioux then returned to their canoes and fled, but in less time 
than Roderick Dhu could marshal his ready clansmen, a strong war party 
of Osages was formed, who, panting and thirsting for vengeance, launched 
their canoes upon the dark waters of the Missouri and gave chase to their 
retreating foes. Both tribes were distinguished for their skill in water- 
craft. The race was a contest of life and death. On, on they sped, the 
pursued and the pursuers. Each party employed all its skill and strength 
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and cunning—the fugitives prompted by the love of life and the hope of 
escape—the pursuers urged on by the desire of revenge and the thirst 
for blood. The Sioux made great speed down the muddy river, but the 
Osages gained on them. The signs of the chase freshened; neither party 
stopped to rest, nor flagged; on, on they sped for days, the Osages still 
gaining, until in one of the long stretches of the river they hove in sight 
of the Sioux. A loud, wild cry of exultation from the pursuers rang out 
upon the welkin, and was echoed back by a shout of defiance from the 
Sioux. The last trial of skill and strength was now made, and every nerve 
strained to its utmost capacity. On, on they sped until a sudden bend of 
the river concealed the fugitives from their pursuers. 

Under this cover they soon reached a point on the Missouri about 
twelve miles above its mouth and only a mile from the Mississippi, nearly 
opposite a point on the Mississippi, where Portage des Sioux stands, and 
taking advantage of this sudden turn of fortune, disembarked, withdrew 
their canoes from the water and concealed themselves from their pur- 
suers. Soon, however, the party of Osages came speeding on, noiselessly, 
yet swiftly as an arrow in its flight, gathering new life and fresh courage 
from the glimpse of a broken paddle as it glided by them on the turbid 
waters, or some useless article of which the Sioux had disencumbered 
themselves in their flight. 

A moment of breathless suspense, into which is crowded an age of 
hope and fear and anxiety, is now experienced by the fugitives as their 
pursuers near the place of their concealment—another moment and their 
pursuers are passed, and lost to view in the next curve of the river. 

Manitto has smiled on the Sioux—the Osages are foiled. 

Hastily gathering up their canoes they bear them on their shoulders 
across the narrow portage, relaunch them in the Mississippi, and resume 
their flight up that river, while the Osages continue down the Missouri to 
its mouth and turn up the Mississippi. This successful stratagem enabled 
the Sioux to gain on their pursuers some twenty or thirty miles in their 
flight, and secured their escape. The point where they re-embarked is 
the site of Portage des Sioux, the portage of the Sioux, by which name it 
has ever since been known. 


EUGENE FIELD’s “OWL CLUB” IDEA 


From the Macon Chronicle-Herald, March 23, 1934. 


In the early 70’s the Missouri Press Association met in annual session 
at the old Wabash hotel, in Macon. Eugene Field was a prominent mem- 
ber and he made lots of fun for the editors. . . . 

It was during the meeting here that Field organized the Owl Club, 
which afterwards was established as a ‘‘musical”’ institution at Columbia, 
with branches in all the towns where Field visited or stayed long enough to 
organize one. 

The Owl Club sang the old-fashioned songs. The only qualification 
for membership was an excellent set of lungs, and a thorough willingness to 
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use them on any and all occasions. After Field had the youngsters pretty 
well drilled he started them out in town singing at the top of their voices. 
Then he slipped through an alley, hunted up a policeman and told him to 
arrest the crowd for disorderly conduct. In vain the young editors told 
the vigilant watchman that the mayor had given them the keys to the 
city, with full liberty to use them. The watchman reported that the 
mayor had used the term figuratively; that he had seen no keys and that 
his oath of office required him to lock people up when they made too much 
noise. So he took them around to the cooler and put themin. There they 
discovered that Field was missing. They told the arresting officer that if 
he would hunt up Field he would explain who they were and make the 
matter all right. Finally the guardsman consented to look up Field, and, 
of course, he didn’t have much difficulty in locating him, as the future 
great newspaper man was found standing on a corner shaking his sides 
with laughter. Field accompanied the officer to the prison, was let in and 
peered through the bars as if he were studying some curious specimen of 
wild animal. The prisoners clamored loudly for Field to explain the 
situation and get them out. After a careful scrutiny, his face as composed 
as marble, Field turned to the officer. 

“What did you want with me?” he asked, innocently. 

“Why,” returned the guard, ‘‘these guys say they are friends of 
your’n.” 

‘Never saw them in my life before,”’ said Field emphatically. 

This satisfied the officer and he paid no more attention to the im- 
portunities of the crowd to be let out. 

As he passed out of the jail Field complimented the officer upon his 
faithful attention to duty and said he did not doubt but that if he would 
look up his list of crooks for whom rewards were offered he would likely 
find two or three in the crowd. 

Before the night was over, however, Field relented. He returned to 
the hotel, notified the older editors there about the menagerie down in 
jail and led them down to take a look. Of course explanations were made 
and the prisoners released. The mayor was profuse in his apologies, but 
Field kept out of sight the balance of the meeting. 


A HEROINE OF COOPER’S FORT 


Reprinted from the Fayette Advertiser, October 15, 1869, by the Columbia 
Missouri Statesman, November 5, 1869. 

Mrs. Mildred Brown, for sixty-three years a resident of Howard 
county, died at the residence of her husband, Robert C. Brown, on the 
10th instant, after a very short illness. She was born Jan. 25, 1796, in 
Madison county, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Brown was the daughter of Braxton Cooper, who emigrated to 
the Boonslick country about 1806... .. 

Cooper’s Fort was situated in the southern part of this county. 
Captain Braxton Cooper, the father of Mrs. Brown, was living in the 
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fort with his family at the time the Indians made their first warlike attempt 
to drive the settlers from the country. In one of these attacks, a hostile 
band, noted for their courage and brutal cruelty, had surrounded the fort, 
and Captain Cooper and his comrades became convinced that unless they 
could convey information to the neighboring fort of Hempstead and receive 
succor, all would be lost. There were but few men in the fort, and not 
one could be spared for the important service. The case seemed desper- 
ate, no one dreaming that one of the women would or could undertake the 
dangerous mission. Not a word had been spoken, except by Captain 
Cooper, and the council was about breaking up, each member mournful 
but resolute, when Mildred Cooper approached her father and declared 
that she would undertake to convey the news of their danger to their 
friends at Fort Hempstead. She, a mere girl, scarcely grown! Her friends, 
who were in the daily habit of facing every species of danger, would not 
think of her going on so hopeless an errand for their safety, but her father 
knew her well, and, to the surprise of all, instantly consented, and ordered 
the best animal in the fort to be saddled and brought forth. 

After placing her firmly in the saddle and giving her some directions 
in regard to the perils of her journey, he said: ‘Milly, is there anything 
else that you want?” “Only a spur, father,” was her answer. The spur 
was produced, and the doors of the fort thrown open, and, like the arrow 
sped from the well-strung bow, Milly and her good steed flew beyond its 
portals, and away in the deep and intricate forest she sped on her mission. 

The suspense of her friends in the fort can scarcely be imagined, as 
the moment she dashed beyond the fort they heard the shrill warwhoop 
from an hundred savage throats, the sharp, clear report of as many rifles, 
and the deadly whirr of the bullets as they passed near her person. Through 
the port-holes they saw that she and her noble animal had escaped with life, 
but, possibly wounded, they might fall by the wayside and never reach 
their destination. 

The savages, knowing that this was a messenger for relief, redoubled 
their efforts to assault and capture the fort, and the battle waxed hot and 
fierce through weary hours. But finally the shout of friends was heard 
above the din of strife, the firing rapidly ceased, and the succor—a noble 
body of pioneers, with Milly at their head — rode into the lately be- 
leaguered fort with a shout. 

‘‘Milly,”’ as her father always called her, was the heroine of the fort, 
and a few years afterwards was united in the bonds of wedlock to Robert 
Brown. The marriage was solemnized by Reverend Wm. Thorp, a Bap- 
tist minister, and the nuptials celebrated in the generous habit of frontier 
life, within the walls of the same fort she had saved froma savage enemy.... 


HISTORIC CLAY COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
Written by Mrs. Ethel Massie Withers in the Liberty Chronicle April 5, 
1934. 

The courthouse standing in Liberty today is concrete proof of Clay 
county’s right to claim historic prominence; it is visible evidence that Clay 
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county was founded by an intelligent, highly cultured and successful group 
of pioneers. 

It stands as a monument to the men and women who contributed 
vastly to the development of Oregon, California and the southwest and 
thereby gained for Missouri the title, ‘‘Mother of the West.” 

When the erection of this courthouse was begun in 1857, only five of 
the twenty-two states west of the Mississippi river had been admitted to 
the Union. 

Through the more than seventy-five years of its existence, architects 
of national standing and men and women of good judgment have praised 
its design and appreciated its splendid construction. 

In voting for its destruction, Clay county has robbed itself of a chief 
point of public interest and must, in the new edifice to take the place of our 
historic courthouse, justify the action. .... 

While historic values seem now to be at low ebb in Clay county and 
the sons of pioneers along with newest comers have decried their worth 
and have closed their eyes to the economic importance of historic land- 
marks, a different feeling will come again. 

For that reason, I urge that care be taken to preserve suitable me- 
mentoes from the historic courthouse built by the pioneers and suggest 
that in the new plans, quarters be provided for the Clay County Historical 
Society soon to be organized, in the manner of locking the barn after the 
horse has been stolen. 

To save this generation from a severe indictment at the hands of those 
to come, we must strive to build a courthouse far surpassing the one 
erected nearly a century ago and in it we must recognize the past along 
with the present and our hopes for the future. 

We owe to the advisory committee our co-operation and our con- 
structive suggestions. We owe to ourselves the assurance that we are 
building better than the pioneers. 


TWO MISSOURI FLAGS OF 1861 


From the Ste. Genevieve Plaindealer, March 8, 1861. 


. We now turn to a more painful subject. During the night of 
the 3d w we were told that a flag was flung to the breeze from the dome of 
the [St. Louis] Court House, on which was painted simply the Missouri 
Coat of Arms—the two bears, &c., which was taken down by the authori- 
ties at an early hour. It was supposed to have been placed there by the 
minute men, indicative of their feelings for the institutions of the State. 
As soon as it was taken down a crude blue flag with a cresent [sic], cross 
and a lone star was flung out from the headquarters of the minute men. 
This caused much curiosity and excitement throughout the city. Thou- 
sands flocked to see it. Many talked of taking it down, whilst others 
were equally determined to let it remain, and the inmates of the house 
was [sic] well armed, and ready to defend it to the last. Reports were 
rife when we left at 8 o’clock p. m. that the German Yeagers and police 
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intended to take down the flag during the night. If it was attempted a 
most bloody mob would most certainly follow. The excitement was so 
high that a single harsh word would most likely have put the ball in 
motion. We hope it has all passed off in good feeling. (A note added 
later: The flag excitement of Monday in St. Louis seems to have passed 
off without any serious difficulty.) . 

(Editor’s note: It was not until March 22, 1913, that the law setting 
forth the design of the present State Flag was adopted. The latter also 
calls for the use of the coat-of-arms, resembling to this extent one of the 
flags of 1861.) 


POOR WAGONS FOR WESTERN EMIGRANTS 


Reprinted from the Frontier Guardian by the Liberty Tribune, August 
1, 1851. 

The class of wagons that came from St. Louis this spring, we pro- 
nounce unfit to cross the plains with, without a great deal of inconvenience, 
expense and damage to those who brought them. When we advance these 
statements we say they are true, and hundreds of our brethren, who are 
now between this place and Allred’s camp on the other side of the Mis- 
souri river, will bear witness to the same thing. Not less than twenty 
did we see ourselves of this kind of trash broke down, within six or seven 
miles of this town, and through them, the owners almost discouraged to 
proceed any further on their journey. The question might be asked what 
is the reason? The most effectual reason we can assign is, that St. Louis 
wagons are made to sell, and the maker cares not if he has got his money, 
how far they go before they break. We want wagons to cross the plains 
with, that will carry us safe through, without all this extra trouble, which 
is but seldom or ever calculated on by our emigrants. 
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